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Cover: These and other 
titles by obscure nineteenth- 
century women authors in 
the Sadleir Collection may 
never be recognized for 
literary merit, yet they 
hold unimagined value 
for feminist scholars. 
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Watch the Revolution 
Without Me 

August in Moscow — excerpts from 
remembrances of Dorothy McGarry 

The 1991 gathering of the Interna¬ 
tional Federation of Library Associa¬ 
tions was exciting and interesting, as 
usual, but this year we had the added 
excitement of the coup d'etat. 

As people gathered for the opening 
ceremonies and throughout the day, 
there were a lot of rumors, but a ballet 
(Romeo and Juliet ) occurred as sched¬ 
uled at the Rossi ja Concert Hall. Some 
people left early, and some decided to 
go to the Kremlin, about a block away, 
to see the tanks. 

An announcement was made on 
Tuesday that the IFLA would go on 
and that the reception at the Pushkin 
Museum would occur that night. We 
were instructed to carry our passports 
at all times. The subways continued to 
function exceptionally well. We heard 
rumors that a helicopter was going to 
fire on the "whi te house" that evening, 
and many chose to return to their ho¬ 
tels. A curfew was called for 11 p.m., 
which I found out about the next day. 

Many rumors emerged from the 
American Embassy, and some people 
made arrangements to return from 
Moscow early. Some said they were 
told to leave immediately, and some 
that they were to leave without panic 
but soon. We also heard that the air¬ 
port was closed. Some people called 
the embassy on Tuesday to leave their 
namesand passportnumbersand were 
told they would have to come in per- 

(see McGarry, page 4) 


Russell Shank Rolls into Retirement 

Following his distinguished 12-year tenure as UCLA's University Librarian and 
Professor in the Graduate School of Library and Information Science, in 1989 Russell 
Shank accepted an appointment as Assistant Vice Chancellor for Library and Informa¬ 
tion Services Planning. He describes this position as a means for him to have a year to 
do some thinking about the future of library service in the new information age, 
without the encumbrance of administrative duties. During this period he received the 
prestigious Hugh C. Atkinson Memorial Award from the Association of College and 
Research Libraries for his dedication to expanded library services, his record of 
innovation and risk-taking while introducing new technologies, and his leadership in 
the library profession. In June 1991 Russell Shank retired, so to speak. 

While he has relinquished his formal position. Shank has not, by any means, 
given up his concerns. Two or three times per week, he can still be found on 
campus filling in for professors at the Graduate School, or as a "full-time 
speculator," engaged in his own writing either for publication or lectures. 

At present, he also works with the American Library Association as well as a 
free-lance group of librarians to examine visions for the libraries of the future and 
related topics such as the blurring boundaries among agencies in the information 
business. This informal group of 80, which gathers at ALA meetings and 
exchanges thoughts via e-mail, is now 
meeting formally with the sponsorship of the 
Council on Library Resources "to see if we've 
arrived at a place where we can make position 
statements or offer valid visions for the direc¬ 
tion of university library services." 

"The one disadvantage of being retired," 

Russell Shank maintains, "is that you never 
get a day off." But he is reminded that he is 
indeed and in fact retired when he sees his 
paycheck come from the retirement system or 
when he can respond with a simple "No" to 
any request for either his 
presence or participation. 




At Columbia University, 
1955 (left). At UCLA, 1991 
(above). 


Dr. Russell Shank holds 
bachelor's degrees in 
electrical engineering and 
librarianship from the 
University of Washington, 
a Master of Business 
Administration degree from 
the University of Wisconsin, 
and a doctorate in library 
science from Columbia University. From 1959 through 1964, he was Assistant 
University Librarian at the University of California, Berkeley. From 1964 through 
1967, he served on the faculty of the School of Library Service at Columbia University. 
From 1967 to 1977, he was Director of Libraries at the Smithsonian Institution. 

Dr. Shank was President of the American Library Association in 1978. He has 
been President of two of the Association's divisions: the Information Science and 
Automation Division and the Association of College and Research Libraries. In 1975, 
he was elected to the Executive Board of the American Library Association and to the 
Board of Directors of the Association of Research Libraries. 

In 1979, he was a member of the first official delegation of American librarians 
that visited the People's Republic of China. For six years he was a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Online Computer Library Center (OCLC) in Ohio, serving as 
its chair in 1985. In 1978, he served on the Advisory Group on White House Informa¬ 
tion Systems and was elected a Fellow of the American Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science in 1985. ■ 
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(McGarry, continued from page 3) 

son. They also were told not to go near 
demonstrations, but because the em¬ 
bassy is near the white house, they ran 
into the demonstrators after they got 
off the subway, so they returned to the 
conference center. A Russian colleague 
asked me if I was worried, and about 
all I could say was that if I was told to 
be worried, I would worry. There 
didn't seem to be any reason to leave 
until we had more information, al¬ 
though had things become worse, I 
might have regretted that attitude. 

On Wednesday one workshop was 
cancelled because of lack of speakers, 
but an all-day workshop at which I 
was presen ting a short paper was held, 
and the professional visits to libraries 
took place as scheduled on Thursday. 

My post-conference tour to Kiev 
and Leningrad (as it was then known) 
was relatively uneventful. We visited 
the Library of the Academy of Sci¬ 
ences of the USSR and the State Public 
Library in Leningrad. At the latter, 
one sub-group was given a tour by a 
survivor of the siege of Leningrad, a 
very interesting woman with many 
stories to tell. 

All in all, a very interesting time to 
be there. ■ 

McGarry is head of the UCLA Physical Sci¬ 
ences and Technology Libraries Cataloging 
Division and chair of the International Fed¬ 
eration of Library Associations's Section on 
Classification and Indexing. 


Bunting Gets Back to Biomed 



After graciously 
serving as Acting As¬ 
sociate University Li¬ 
brarian for Public Ser¬ 
vices from April 1990 
through July 1991, 

Alison Bun ting has re¬ 
turned to the Louise 
Darling Biomedical 
Library with the new 
title of Associate Uni¬ 
versity Librarian for 
Sciences. In this post, 
she continues to serve 
as Biomedical Librar¬ 
ian. In addition, she 
has administrative re¬ 
sponsibility for the 
four physical science and technol¬ 
ogy libraries, and for fee-based ser¬ 
vices such as ORION Express, me¬ 
diated computer searches, and the 
Reprographics Service. 

Concurrently, Bunting serves 
as Director of the Pacific South¬ 
west Regional Medical Library 
(PSRML), and as Assistant Dean 
for Library Service, UCLA School 
of Medicine. 

In the office to which she's re¬ 
turned, hanging on the wall above 
her computer and next to her 
framed prints from Bank's 
Florilegium is this quotation. ■ 


Keepers of books, keepers of print 
and paper on the shelves, librarians are 
keepers also of the records of the human 
spirit—the records of men’s watch upon 
the world and on themselves. In such a 
time as ours, when wars are made against 
the spirit and its works, the keeping of 
these records is itself a kind of warfare. 
The keepers, whether they so wish or 
not, cannot be neutral. 

—Archibald MacLeish 
Librarian of Congress, 1939-1944 


READING 

ROOMS 

America's Foremost Writers Celebrate Our Public 
Libraries with Stories, Memoirs, Essays, and Poems 



Kudora Welly • Edith Wharton • Isaac Asimov 
James Baldwin • E.B. White • Sinclair Lewis • Richard Wright 
Stephen King • Alfred Ka/.in • Annie Dillard 
Nikki Giovanni • Amy Ian • and many others 
Edited by 

SUSAN ALLEN LOTH 

and 

JOHN COUGHLAN 

FOREWORD BY DANIEL J.BOORSTIN 


Writers' Writings About Libraries 

A recent addition to our holdings is Reading Rooms, edited by Susan Allen Toth 
and John Coughlan. In his foreword to this book, the Pulitzer Prize-winning historian 
and Librarian of Congress Emeritus Daniel J. Boorstin writes: "In the jargon of our 
computer age, reading rooms can be user-friendly places, a comfort to crawl into. We 
leam from some of our best authors that these are still places where we can concoct our 
personal antidote to public bewilderments, and find our tonic in bookish dreams." 

Collected in Reading Rooms are extraordinary expressions of appreciation, plea¬ 
sure, and debt to the public library as an institution from the works of some of 
America's favorite writers including: Isaac Asimov - James Baldwin - John Cheever 
- Annie Dillard - Dorothy Canfield Fisher - Nikki Giovanni - Pete Hamill - Bel 
Kaufman - Alfred Kazin - Stephen King - Sinclair Lewis - Archibald MacLeish - 
Bernard Malamud - Edgar Lee Masters - Henry Miller - Howard Nemerov - Grace 
Paley - Philip Roth - Amy Tan - Edith Wharton - Eudora Welty - E.B. White - John 
Greenleaf Whittier - Edmund Wilson - Meredith Willson - Richard Wright 

The book is invitingly divided into sections titled: "Children in the Library," "Love 
in the Library," "Mystery and Murder in the Library," "Laughter in the Library," 
"Reading-Room Reveries," and "Democracy in the Library," among others. ■ 
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When David Sears, Dean of 
Social Sciences, told a forum of 
UCLA librarians last year that Women's 
Studies "is hot," he was referring to an 
area that has not cooled down 
in close to twenty years. 

UCLA began offering courses in Women's Studies in 
1969 and in 1975 established one of the earliest Women's 
Studies programs in thecountry. Today theUCLA Women's 
Studies Program has an interdepartmental core faculty of 
thirty-one and coordinates both an interdisciplinary spe¬ 
cialization similar to a minor and a formal major leading to 
a B.A. degree. When the UCLA Center for the Study of 
Women was founded in 1984, it had the distinction of 
being the first organized research unit in the University of 
California system to coordinate interdisciplinary research 
on women and issues related to women. In 1988 the Center 
received a two-year Ford Foundation grant of $100,000 to 
incorporate the history and perspectives of women of 
color into the undergraduate liberal arts curriculum. 

The recent increase in the number of UCLA teaching 
faculty and researchers itself testifies to Dean Sear's point 
and to why UCLA boasts one of the strongest academic 
Women's Studies programs in the country. In 1986, 100 
UCLA scholars were conducting research on women and 
gender. Today that number is 162, a 62 percent increase in 
five years and well over twice the number at any other UC 
campus. In 1990 the English Department alone added nine 
new faculty who are actively engaged in gender-related 
research. The depth and breadth of the interest in research 
on women among ITistory Department facul ty has prompted 
them to pursue a Ph.D. field in comparative women's 
history. Enthusiasm at the graduate level is demonstrated 
by the fact that a research seminar offered on women's 
history in the winter quarter of 1990 drew twenty-five 
graduate students, three to four times the number in a 
typical history research seminar. The interest across the 
disciplines is vigorous enough that the core faculty of the 
Women's Studies Program is actively writing the frame¬ 
work to institutionalize a Ph.D. program in Women's 
Studies. It would be the first such degree program in the 
country. 

Supplies and demands of scholarship 

The exponential growth in research interest in women's 
studies, which the UCLA experience exemplifies, has caused 
an explosion in published materials, not only of scholarly 
monographs, but of reprints, reference tools, and microfilm 
versions of research collections. Ironically, the cross-disci¬ 
plinary nature of Women's Studies makes it almost impos¬ 
sible to isolate the impact of new monographs on library 
book budgets. The results of an examination of the current 

Cynthia Shelton is bibliographer for American and British History, 
Economics, & Women's Studies for the University Research Library. 


ethnic and women's studies lists in university press cata¬ 
logs, however, suggests the impact is great. Catherine 
Stimpson, a feminist scholar and dean of the Graduate 
School at Rutgers University, found that the books "about 
women" in these catalogs outnumbered other categories of 
new areas of scholarship by a ratio of 6 to 1. 

With perhaps the steepest growth curve among the 
published formats, microfilm sets of women's studies mate¬ 
rials are in increasing demand by scholars. Women's histo¬ 
rians are relying upon microfilmed editions of significant 
manuscript and archival materials to gain access to their 
primary sources. Responding to the flood of research 
interest in women in the past, microform publishers are 
making avail¬ 
able in an un¬ 
precedented 
way filmed sets 
of records and 
papers which 
support histori¬ 
cal investigation 
of women and 
labor, of the suf¬ 
frage move¬ 
ment, of women 
and health, of 
gender and race, 
and of the inter¬ 
national femi¬ 
nist movement. 

The provi¬ 
sion of previ¬ 
ously unpub¬ 
lished research 
collections by 
microform pub¬ 
lishers, particu¬ 
larly in Ameri¬ 
can history, al¬ 
lows UCLA 
graduate stu¬ 
dents unprec¬ 
edented access to 
primary docu¬ 
ments. An ex¬ 
ample of one of the most important sets held at UCLA is the 
History of Women which includes over 10,000 books, peri¬ 
odicals, pamphlets, manuscript items, and photographs on 
1,248 reels from the nation's two most important collections 
of women's history materials: the Arthur and Elizabeth 
Schlesinger Library at Raddiffe College and the Sophia 
Smith Collection at Smith College. While the pertinence of 
the research materials in such microfilm sets as The Records 
of the Women's International League for Peace and Freedom: 
United States Section, 1919-1959 and Papers of the League of 
Women Voters, 1918-1974 is self evident, much of what is 
germane to women's history topics is embedded in sets on 
immigrant history, African-American history, or labor his- 
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“Northerners know nothing at nil about SI a Tory. They think it is perpetual 
bondage only. They have no conception of the depth of degradation involved 
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Preface by the Author. 


Reader, be assured this narrative is no fiction. I 
am aware that some of my adventures may seem in¬ 
credible; but they are, nevertheless, strictly true. I 
have not exaggerated the wrongs inflicted by Sla¬ 
very; on the contrary, my descriptions fall far short 
of the facts. I have concealed the names of places, 
and given persons fictitious names. I had no motive 
for secrecy on my own account, but I deemed it kind 
and considerate towards others to pursue this course. 

I wish I were more competent to the task I have 
undertaken. But I trust my readers will excuse de¬ 
ficiencies in consideration of circumstances. I was 
bom and reared in Slavery; and I remained in a 
Slave State twenty-seven years. Since I have been 
at the North, it has been necessary for me to work 
diligently for my own support, and the education of 
my children. This has not left me much leisure to 
make up for the loss of early opportunities to im¬ 
prove myself; and it has compelled me to write these 
pages at irregular intervals, whenever I could snatch 
an hour from household duties. 

1 * ( 5 ) 
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Since 1969, five different 
presses have reprinted this 
title. Of the six copies 
owned by the URL, only 
one was still on the shelf in 
a recent check of their 
circulation status. 


studies because of the process by which women and people 
of color recover a newly opened past denied them in con¬ 
ventional scholarship. A fierce demand exists for materials 
that allow women to reclaim their identity in history. The 
Feminist Press, one of the major publishers of women's 
studies out-of-print materials, found in the early 1970s that 
the demand was so great for reprints that for every book 
chosen a dozen to two dozen more could have been reissued. 

The edition history of a single title illustrates this point. 
The first edition of the autobiographical Incidents in the Life 
of a Slave Girl appeared in 1861 (a copy is held in the Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections). Since 1969, five different 
presses have reprinted the title. Of the six copies of these 

successive editions 
owned by the URL, 
only one was still on 
the shelf in a recent 
check of their circu¬ 
lation status. The 
pent-up demand for 
reprints of retrospec¬ 
tive materials places 
additional pressures 
on the book budget 
that must cover the 
significant output of 
current scholarship 
while at the same 
time serve to fill in 
gaps in the early 
published materials. 


6 Preface by the Author. 

When I first arrived in Philadelphia, Bishop Paine 
advised me to publish a sketch of my life, but I 
told him I was altogether incompetent to such an 
undertaking. Though I have improved my mind 
somewhat since that time, I still remain of the same 
opinion; but I trust my motives will excuse what 
might otherwise seem presumptuous. I have not 
written' my experiences in order to attract attention 
to myself; on the contrary, it would have been more 
pleasant to me to have been silent about my own 
history. Neither do I care to excite sympathy for my 
own sufferings. But I do earnestly desire to arouse 
the women of the North to a realizing sense of the 
condition of two millions of women at the South, 
still in bondage, suffering wbat I suffered, and most 
of them far worse. I want to add my testimony to 
that of abler pens to convince the people of the Free 
States what Slavery really is. Only by experience 
can any one realize how deep, and dark, and foul is 
that pit of abominations. May the blessing of God 
rest on this imperfect effort in behalf of my perse¬ 
cuted people! 

Linda Brent. 


tory. For example, UCLA holdings of the Records of the Bu¬ 
reau of Vocational Information, 1908-1932, the Records of the 
American Council for Nationalities Service, 1921-1971, Black 
Workers in the Era of the Great Migration, and Papers of the U.S. 
Commission on Wartime Relocation and Internment of Civilians 
are rich resources for early twentieth-century women's 
history. So great have been the pressures of supply and 
demand in this format that Women's Studies selectors in the 
University of California system have established a 
systemwide consortium to collaborate and coordinate the 
acquisition and shared access of these microform materials. 

Reprints of titles long out of print are another type of 
publishing for which there is an unprecedented demand in 
the area of women's history and literature. Reprints carry a 
distinct value for scholarship in women's studies and ethnic 
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Another challenge for the bibliographer is that the cut¬ 
ting edge of women's studies research has always appeared 
outside the coverage of mainstream publishing, rendering 
identification and selection of materials a notably more 
difficult task than in the established fields. Numerous 
alternative presses traditionally have led the way in publish¬ 
ing feminist scholarship considered too risky by trade or 
university presses. 

This is certainly currently true in gay and lesbian studies, 
in which a current surge of scholarly interest is closely tied 
to feminist work in sexuality and gender relations. The 
current titles' lists of small presses such as Naiad and 
Firebrand, which are devoted almost entirely to lesbian or 
gay authors, and for which the library has no designated 
allocations budget, represent the literary and historical re¬ 
search materials of the future. Increasingly, university and 
trade presses are responding to the fast-growing market in 
gay and lesbian scholarship. Two top university presses, 
Columbia and New York Univer¬ 
sity, have recently introduced 
monographic series in this area. 

Journal literature in women's 
studies has always depended to a 
large degree on publishers outside 
of the mainstream. From the early 


1970s to thisday, path-breaking journals in women's studies 
have often required self-publication. Such titles and the 
names of their publishers all too often remain obscure to 
librarians confined in their selection activities to standard 
press catalogs and review sources. A sample listing of titles 
to which the URL subscribes demonstrates this point: Spare 
Rib (Spare Ribs Ltd.), Off our Backs (Off Our Backs, Inc.), 
Hypatia: A Journal of Feminist Philosophy (Hypatia, Inc.), 
Camera Obscura: A Journal of Feminism and Film Theory 
(Camera Obscura Collective), Sage: a Scholarly Journal on 
Black 'Women (Sage Women's Educational Press), and Her¬ 
esies: A Feminist Publication of Arts and Politics (Heresies 
Collective). These titles are fairly long-lived for the elusive 
world of alternative presses, the youngest being seven 
years, the oldest eleven years. That a relatively high number 
of such journals do not survive also requires an extra amount 
of attention from the bibliographer. Moving Out (Wayne's 
Women's Liberation, Wayne State), Feminist International 


camera obscura 

\A Journal of Feminism and Film Theory/15 
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day, path-breaking journals 
in women's studies have 
often required self-publica¬ 
tion. Such titles and the 
names of their publishers 
all too often remain obscure. 
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(Feminist, Inc.), and Lesbian Tide (Tide Publications) are all 
feminist scholarly journals to which the URL once sub¬ 
scribed and which are no longer published, their life spans 
ranging from one to thirteen years. Whether dead or alive, 
these journal titles illustrate the central importance of the 
small feminist press and feminist collective to women's 
studies publishing. 
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Defying the logi c of the stacks 

It is not just the sheer volume of materials that 
makes bibliographical control of women's studies 
so problematic, but its extremely trans-disciplin- 
ary nature. As a fledgling concentration. Women's 
Studies was classically multi-disciplinary: meth¬ 
odologies, applications, and theories of the tradi¬ 
tional disciplines were shared by practitioners 
whose training was firmly rooted in those disci¬ 
plines. The maturing of Women's Studies into a 
distinct discipline is heavily influenced by its par¬ 
ticular grounding in feminist theory, scholarship, 
and activism. It is evolving from a multi-disciplin¬ 
ary entity that first crossed and then challenged 
the rigid disciplinary boundaries into a new field 
defined by its own methodologies, themes, and 
structures of knowledge. Aspects of the tradi¬ 
tional disciplines are being recast and molded into 
areas of scholarship that require bibliographers to 
move beyond traditional collection development 
strategies. 

The way that women's studies researchers continually break through 
traditional bounds of scholarship invalidates the structures libraries 
have in place to organize and provide access to the conventional clusters 
of knowledge. Illustrative of this is an emerging field of scholarship 
referred to as the social construction of the body, or "Body-ology," as one 

practitioner has labeled it. This 
new area draws on disciplines 
from both the north and south 
ends of campus including phi¬ 
losophy, literature, history, 
dance, anthropology, art history, 
law, biology, psychology, 
medicine, and psychiatry. At¬ 
tempts to bring publications in 
this field neatly together in the 
stacks within the Library of 
Congress classification scheme 
would be hopeless. Take, for 
example, four recent titles in this 
area, which are scattered 
through four different classifi¬ 
cations and which are each held 
in multiple libraries: Reading 
Dancing: Bodies and Subjects in 
Contemporary American Dance by 
SusanLFoster, FastingGirls: The 
Emergence of Anorexia Nervosa as 
a Modern Disease by Joan Jacobs 


Brumberg, The Female Body and the Law by Zillah Eisenstein, 
and Women and the Discourses of Science edited by Mary 
Jacobus, Evelyn Fox Keller, and Sally Shuttle worth. The 
multiple and scattered locations of these titles exemplify the 
peculiar problems of developing and controlling collections 
in Women's Studies, as well as the high demand for the 

scholarship. Based in the social 
theories of feminist scholarship, 
they range across traditional disci¬ 
plines at the same time that they 
break the conventional modes of 
investigation of those disciplines. 
Taken together they define a dis¬ 
crete area of inquiry (social con¬ 
struction of the body), yet the titles 
will not end up on the same shelf, 
much less in a single library. The 
scholarship of Ruth Yeazell of Yale, 
lately of the English Department at 
UCLA, demonstrates the problem¬ 
atic supply and demand nexus 
faced by libraries supporting re¬ 
search in and providing access to 


While the contents of 
Yeazell's Fictions of Modesty 
arguably place it within 
the vanguard sphere of 
body-ology/' it is shelved 
in English literature. 
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eclectic scholarship. Yeazell needed to examine not just the 
eighteenth- and nineteenth- century novels of Jane Austen 
and Charlotte Bronte for her work on female modesty in 
English discourse, but scientific treatises and contemporary 
studies of sexuality. Her just-published study. Fictions of 
Modesty: WomenandCourtshipintheEnglishNovel(\JruveTsi\y 
of Chicago), while arguably falling within the vanguard 
sphere of "body-ology," is shelved in English literature with 
conventional literature subject headings. 


Tie man's trash... 

While bibliographers and catalogers strive to acquire and 
control the current scholarship in Women's Studies, those 
doing the research have always faced the challenge of 
ferreting out their sources in collections which were not 
developed to yield materials for feminist scholarship. The 
dynamics of this type of research is demonstrated in the use 
that two UCLA scholars are making of two of the URL's 
foremost collections. The Michael Sadleir Collection of 
Nineteenth Century British Fiction and the Children's Book 
Collection. 

In his address delivered at the dedication ceremony of 
the Sadleir Collection at the Department of Special Collec¬ 
tions in 1952, Frederick B. Adams Jr., then director of the 
Pierpont Morgan Library, suggested some uses to which the 
collection might be put by scholars. The 8,500 volumes of 
nineteenth-century fiction would yield rich evidence of 
English literary tastes, of changing social conventions of the 
nineteenth century, of "special subjects" such as mesmerism 
and spiritualism and English university life, and of course 
provide the basic sources for study of "long neglected" 


individual authors. In this final categoiy Adams pointed to 
such male writers as Frederick Marryat, Lt. Col. Hort, and 
John Edward Jenkins. What he could not have appreciated 
was that this collection contained a gold mine of "long 
neglected" female texts which would be the research focus 
of scholars a generation later. Even Michael Sadleir himself, 
who assiduously collected "the unfashionable and 
unappreciated," between 1918 and 1948, could not have 
anticipated the richness of his collection for feminist 
literary scholarship. 

Contained within the Sadleir collection and taking on a 
cohesive collection identity of their own are the popular and 
best selling novels by Victorian women who, until the 
escalated interest in female texts and the interpretation of 
gender relations, had been drifting steadily into literary 
obscurity. Nathaniel Hawthorne called the works of such 
women "trash." Indeed, by their titles one can envision 
them along side the mass market romance novels in today's 
supermarket displays: HelenMather's Story ofaSin; Caroline 
Clive's Why Paul Ferroll Killed His Wife; Florence Warden's 
Wild Wooing, A Young Wife's Trial, or A Perfect Fool; Mary 
Elizabeth Braddon's Thou Art the Man, Lady Audley's Secret, 
or Only a Clod; Mrs. Grey's The Bosom Friend or The Rectory 
Guest; and the Hon. Mrs. Maberly's The Love Match. These 
works may never be recognized for their literary merit, 
but scholars are coming to these materials today applying 
the concept of gender and finding connections that nei¬ 
ther the early readers nor collectors of these unreputed 
novels could have imagined. 

Anne Mellor, professor of English who writes and 
teaches on romanticism and gender, compares Special 
Collection's Sadleir collection to the British Library as a 































central resource for her scholarship. Currently working 
on unknown women writers in England between 1780 
and 1830, she was taken by surprise by the comprehen¬ 
siveness of the collection: "I've always done my research in 
England; I just assumed I had to go to the British Library to 
find the obscure thing I wanted." Specializing on the male 
romanticists at the beginning of her career, Mellor did her 
research on Byron, Keats, Coleridge, and Blake in the British 
Library. By the time she came to UCLA from Stanford in 
1985, she had turned to the male poets' female contemporar¬ 
ies in her analysis of the feminine romantic ideology in early 
nineteenth-century England. Not until Mellor began to 
work on little-known women writers, did she realize that 
Sadleir had almost as much as the British Library, as well as 
unique annotated copies not found elsewhere. She discov¬ 
ered, for example, all of Susan Ferrier's works in UCLA's 
Sadleir collection. "I just went to URL and started looking 
them up, and oh my heavens, we've got them all." It was 
then that Mellor began to appreciate what was going on. 
Sadleir was not paying attention to the sex of the author 
when he collected; he was after everything. As a result, the 
URL boasts a collection that supports an important area of 
feminist literary scholarship in an unrivaled way. In her 
current graduate seminars, Mellor uses the little known 
women writers of the Romantic period represented in the 
Sadleir Collection. She advises her students that it is not 
necessary to anticipate a dissertation research trip to the 
British Library. "If they get interested in these women 
writers, the materials are here." 

The Children's Book Collection (CBC) in the Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections is similar to the Sadleir Collec¬ 
tion in its latent value to feminist literary and historical 


research. Like the Sadleir Collection, UCLA's CBC is a 
world class collection, ranking among the most significant 
collections of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century juvenile 
literature in North America. Since the founding of the 
Children's Book Collection in 1946, several en bloc private 
collectionsof children's literature ha veaugmented the hold¬ 
ings to around 25,000 volumes. Today, literary scholars 
working in women's studies are exploiting its riches for the 
study of women writers. 

For one feminist scholar at UCLA, the CBC itself has 
determined her research agenda. Mitzi Myers, a lecturer in 
UCLA's Writing Program and recent Guggenheim recipi¬ 
ent, came to the collection a dozen years ago while studying 
Mary Wollstonecraft and feminism and "got interested in 
the collection proper." Myers was fascinated by the connec¬ 
tion between Wollstonecraft's crafting of A Vindication of the 
Rights of Woman, the radical claim for the rationality of 
women, and her writing of children's tales. She quickly 
discovered that Wollstonecraft was not the only "very ratio¬ 
nal" female writer of the turn of the nineteenth century who 
was "embracing writing for children." 

Intrigued by the fact that these women wrote for chil¬ 
dren, Myers is now using these texts in two major projects 
that involved the interpretation of the feminism of late 
eighteenth-century women writers. One project involves 
the women authors whom she "discovered" in the 
Children's Book Collection, many of whom were educa¬ 
tional innovators and reformers who were communicat¬ 
ing cultural values in their writings for juveniles. Her 
second project, for which she received the Guggenheim, 
is on Maria Edgeworth, the prolific eighteenth-century 
children's author, whose titles form one of the main 



Even Michael 
Sadleir himself, 
who collected 
"the unfashionable 
and unappreciated," 
could not have 
anticipated the 
richness of his 
collection for 
feminist literary 
scholarship. 
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strengths of the collection. In Myers's 
view, Edgeworth's involvement in 
children's literature is fascinating be¬ 
cause, like Wollstonecraft, she is "of¬ 
ficially a very rational writer." And, 
like Wollstonecraft, she embeds in her 
children's stories the message that 
"little girls are capable of reason." 

Myers makes the same point 
about the value of this collection for 
feminist literary investigation that 
Mellor made for the Sadleir. At the 
heart of the CBC collection is "a lot of 
the fiction [that] could not be taught in 
a major literature course." Both Mellor 
and Myers work with texts that have 
been "viewed largely as trash" and 
serve as the basis for major 
reinterpretations of Victorian 
literature. "Just as we're going to 
reassess the woman's novel, we're 
going to have to deal with what has 
been dismissed from the canon as 
trash." Myers credits collections like 
the CBC with prodding scholars to 
ask major questions about literary 
interpretation: "dealing with 

collections like this raises the question 
of what are you going to call 
literature—of how thecanon hasbeen 
constructed in ways that we really 
haven't dealt with." 

Anne Mellor's and 
Mitzi Myers's experi¬ 
ences with the Sadleir 
and Children's Book 
collections illustrate 
one of the basic char¬ 
acteristics of women's 
studies research: be¬ 
cause the theories of 
feminist scholarship 
cross theboundariesof 
traditional inquiry, 
scholars must "dis¬ 
cover" the source ma¬ 
terials that are often 
hidden within con- 

Anne Mellor in the 10 ft x 10 ft. 
library space at the Center for 
Women's Studies, where she once 
served as its Director. Among her 
scholarly work, Mellor has edited 
Romanticism and Feminism (Indiana 
University Press, 1988), and authored 
Mary Shelley; Her Life, Her Fiction, 
Her Monsters (Methuen, 1988). 


Feminine Romanticism was Something 
Entirely Different, an Antidote 

i started out, and I think this is not unusual for a lot of women who are 
now actively engaged in teaching Women’s Studies, as a professor of English, 
in my case specializing in romanticism. I was at Stanford then, very much 
caught up in the anti-war movement, very politicized j n general, and started 
asking questions about the rights of women. I got caught up in thinking about 
and doing research on women’s issues. I started asking myself, “why is it that 
I’ve only written about men?” There must be some women writers in my 
period, even though in graduate school I didn’t read a single one. 

Jane Austen wasn’t included in courses in romanticism because she was 
defined as “not romantic.” She was taught only in courses on the novel 
So I went back and asked myself, who are the romantic women writers 
that I don’t know about and need to know about. 

Mary Shelley was one. At that point, Frankenstein was still regarded as a 
children’s book. You didn’t teach it in a serious literature course, or if you 
did, you felt you had to apologize for its being a popular book. So I started 
working on Mary Shelley; actually, a lot of work has been done on Franken¬ 
stein recently in women’s studies. Frankenstein can be read as what happens 
when a man has a baby and fails to take care of it—he produces a monster. 
But if he’d had a good mother, the monster would have been incorporated 
into the human community, would never have gone crazy, never become 
violent or destructive. 

Our cultural understanding of romanticism, whatever you think that 
means in terms of literature, art, music, has always depended on the works 
of men. Scholars, critics and historians have always based their descriptions 
on male-authored texts, paintings, music. Women who wrote in the same 
period had very different concerns, attitudes, investments, and ideological 
identifications. Feminine romanticism is something very different. Masculine 
romanticism celebrates the imagination and the social role of the poet, the 
power of poetry, and romantic love. The women throw out imagination and 

fantasy, which only get you into trouble. According 
to them, you should be rational, you should be 
prudent—especially in matters of love. When this 
man comes to you, desiring to be you, possess you, 
love you forever—be careful because he’s going to 
seduce and abandon you, and you’ll be in far worse 
shape than he. Women are very skeptical of the 
whole notion of romanticism—overflowing, powerful 
feelings. Let your feelings take over and you’re in 
trouble, is their message. 

So their romanticism is entirely different, an 
antidote. Both share a belief in the rights of the 
common person, but the men, of course, limit it to 
the common man; the women extend it to the 
common woman. They want marriages that are 
truly egalitarian. They want all those qualities that 
have been associated with women, like compassion, 
tolerance, nurturing, and mothering to be taken on 
by men. And they also want their virtues of peace and compromise and 
goodwill to become the virtues that control the public realm. So you don’t 
have political revolutions, one powerful man overthrowing another, you have 
everyone living together as a happy family. Feminine romanticism has its 
own utopian dimension, but it’s very different from male romantic utopias. 

—Anne Mellor 
from UCLA Librarian interview, 1991 


























Variations on the Conventional Male 
Framework Subverted those Conventions 

In the 18th century, before Mary Wollstonecraft’s A Vindication of the 
Rights of Woman, women were seldom considered capable of reason. I 
remember Chesterfield’s comment that sums up a lot of thinking in the 18th 
century about women. He’s writing to his illegitimate son about how to learn 
about society, and he says that women can teach you a lot They are fun to 
play with, they are fun to sleep with, to joke around with, yet don’t expect any 
cognitive thinking from them. I’ve never known one to hold a train of 
thought for a few minutes. They are just like toys, like children, only bigger. 

For women at that time, writing for children was less censored and freer 
in some ways. There is a lot of early literature that seems to be very conven¬ 
tional at first glance, but it’s not, it’s coded, if you look for it And what you 
are looking for are variations on the conventional male framework, which in 
subtle ways subverted those conventions. A comparable example today 
would be the movie Thelma and Louise. Think of the furor that that generated 
because it was a variation on a classic male adventure story. And it was only 
because it was a woman’s variation that all hell broke loose. 

There’s a little girl that Maria Edgeworth writes about named Rosamund. 
Rosamund is Edgeworth’s autobiographical character. She’s incredibly 
talkative and very witty. Her mouth never stops. She didn’t like to get up 
when it was cold; she didn’t like to get up, period. She always thought of 
reasons not to do her chores. She’s very, very human and lovable because she 
isn’t perfect. Part of her charm is her humanity, the fact that she inevitably 
makes mistakes. After you’ve read a few of the stories, you know that she’s 
always going to mess up and learn a lesson in the end. 

There’s one story where, in a way, Rosamund is a spoof of the 
feminine stereotype. She wants approval; she wants to please, which was 
the official position for women, and still is. I just read a recent study 
about this. Women are expected to smile in a way that men aren’t. If a 
man goes around with an unsmiling face, he is thought to be thinking 
deep, serious thoughts, but not if a woman does. Women are habitually 
ingratiating by smiling a lot more; they speak with a rising inflection, 
which is a way of seeking approval—they want to be agreed with. 

Anyway, in this story, Rosamund is given a choice, a moral test, by her 
mother. She literally looks up at her mother’s face [for the answer] and 
her mother says, don’t look at me, and covers up her eyes. Don’t expect 
to see with my eyes or to hear with my ears because I’m not always 
going to be here, and you must learn to think for yourself. 

There is another story about a rabbit. Rosamund has a garden and 
like any other kid, she thinks that if you plant today, it’ll come up tomor¬ 
row. She gets so excited, she keeps replanting the garden. Her mother 
says, Rosamund, if you don’t let it alone, nothing will ever happen. Finally 
she sees the plants growing and leaves it alone. She learns patience. And 
then a rabbit comes and chews on a tree that she was given as a reward for 
letting her garden grow. Rosamund is hysterical, and she sees this rabbit as a 
monster that is going to destroy her garden and then defoliate the entire 
countryside. Her brother offers his help. She says, “murder it, kill it, get rid of 
it.” So, he builds a trap and catches the rabbit. It’s petrified with fear. Then 
the two think, “now what are we going to do with it?” It’s a real di¬ 
lemma. This story deals with questions of rights of the poor, the rights of 
animals, the rights of children, the rights to property, and the question, 
what is a man’s relation to the natural world? What’s especially signifi¬ 
cant about the story is that, unlike other juvenile writers, Edgeworth 
shows the boy and girl figuring it all out for themselves. 

—Mitzi Meyers 
from UCLA Librarian interview, 1991 


ventionally conceived and arranged 
collections. These collections are gath¬ 
ered together "for entirely different 
purposes," as Anne Mellor states, than 
for supporting feminist research. "But 
gender can cut back through them to 
see connections that were never in¬ 
tended." Sadleir did not build his col¬ 
lection around obscure women writ¬ 
ers, but his collection exists as a trea¬ 
sure trove for research on gender and 
romanticism because of the texts of 
these women writers. The CBC has 
long been recognized as a major re¬ 
source for the history of attitudes to¬ 
ward children, of early literary influ¬ 
ences on important nineteenth-century 
authors, of the development of 
children's literature, and of printing 
history and book illustration. But with 
the advent of feminist literary scholar¬ 
ship the collection has become an inex¬ 
haustible mine of feminist literary 
scholarship. ■ 



Mitzi Meyers, at the Department of 
Special Collections, where the 
Children’s Book Collection is held. In 
1991 she was a Fellow of the Clark 
Library. In addition to her forthcoming 
book on Maria Edgeworth, A Woman 
Healing the Wounds of Her Own 
Childhood, Meyers’s other work in 
progress is Rational Dames and Moral 
Mothers: British Women Writers 
and Juvenile Literature, 1780-1830. 
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“Where can 
400 student 
study seats, 
200,000 books 
and journals, 

18 library 
staff, 20 
audio 
listening 
stations, a 
30-seat 
classroom, 
and a 40- 
station 
micro¬ 
computer 
facility be 
located 
temporarily 
for two 
years?” 


The architects commissioned 
for the temporary Powell struc¬ 
ture are the Santa Monica-based 
firm of HODGETTS & FUNG, 
who also designed the recently 
completed campus gateway at 
Westwood Boulevard and 
LeConte Avenue. 

Struck by the differences be¬ 
tween these two projects, we 
began the interview by asking 
Craig Hodgetts and Ming Fung to 
compare them. 


This question had to be faced when we learned that 
the College Library had to be relocated during the 
seismic renovation of the Powell Library Building. But 
we never would have predicted that the seemingly 
unlikely, even outlandish, answer proposed in jest in 
the first of many planning meetings—a circus tent— 
would come so close to what would prove to be the 
most cost-effective and practical solution. 

Of course, it’s not actually a circus tent. Campus 
architects call it a tensile structure, a pre-manufac- 
tured system of aluminum ribs covered with vinyl 


mesh fabric. And, as illustrated here, it will be an 
arrangement of tents designed to provide quiet study 
space, active learning and reference areas, and staff 
offices. Located at the foot of Janss Steps, between 
the Men’s Gym and the Dance Building, it is properly 
called “The Powell Seismic Staging Facility,” but 
library staff call it “Towell,” for temporary Powell, or, 
in reference to its proximity to the Men’s gym. 

The main tent, which includes a mezzanine, will 
house the College Library’s collection, 200 study seats, 
and user support services such as the reference and 


FUNG: In a funny way there is a 
contradiction between the design of 
the gateway, which is extremely 
permanent, and jumping to the 
design of a very temporary struc¬ 
ture, which is supposed to come 
down in five years. They are 
completely different emotional 
statements. I think it might be 
difficult to relate these two different 
projects to one firm. 


HODGETTS: A project like the 
gateway needed to be very quiet, a 
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it's always been there. Once the 
gateway was built you wouldn't 
notice it because it's very organically 
connected with the campus; it's 
lawn and brick paving, it looks like 
the campus, while a project like this 
is a temporary structure and a little 
dramatic. It's like Blade Runner and 
Thelma and Louise. What do these 
two films have to do with one 
another? It 7 s the same director's 
creativity, but they are completely 
different stories. The way that we 
look at design is that every project is 
its own story. 


How did you decide on the “tent?” 

FUNG: We knew in advance that 
the campus already had in mind 
some kind of lightweight structure, 
so we did the research and took 
slides of the crystal palace and 
similar structures. When we walked 
into the interview room, there were 
already blueprints of earlier studies 
of what the temporary Powell 
should be, and it looked fairly 
similar to one of the slides we were 
going to show. 


HODGETTS: We were thinking 
independently along a very similar 
path. 

FUNG: Actually, we tried to change 
the university architects' minds a 
little bit. 

HODGETTS: We spent maybe a 
week trying to figure out something 
they had missed, but what we 
realized was that the choices they 
had made, given the range of choices 
out there, were spot on. 


Seismic Staging Facility 



circulation desks, a classroom, and the Humanities 
Computing Facility. The 120-foot by 140-foot main 
tent will be built on a concrete slab and will be outfit¬ 
ted with radiant heating, air conditioning, and a 
sprinkler system. Book stacks and study areas will be 
on the main floor and on a mezzanine connected by 
an elevator. The College Library staff offices will be 
located in the southern “sausage-shaped” section, 
along with two other library units that must vacate 
Powell, the Library Task Force and the Printing Office. 
The east and west reading room tents will provide 


Inflatable 
bubbles, 
metal modu¬ 
lar buildings, 
off-campus 
warehouses, 
and campus 
parking lot 
conversions 
were briefly 
considered. 


seating for 200 more students, and the outdoor 
reading court at the northwest corner of the tent will 
seat another 80. 

Site preparation for Towell will begin during the 
winter quarter. The tent should rise during the spring 
and be ready for occupancy by summer 1992. If all 
goes according to plan, the College Library will remain 
in Towell until the Powell renovation is completed in 
summer of 1994. 

—Alison Bunting 
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1 Existing balustrade 

2 West reading room 

3 Outdoor reading court 


4 Computer facility 

5 College Library staff offices 

6 Stacks/study area (two levels) 


7 Stacks/study area (main floor) 

8 Main entrance 

9 East reading room 
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Is this design more yours, or the UCLA campus 
architects*? 


FUNG: It's both. Once we were selected, we worked 
very closely with the campus architects. We were given 
the program and a lot of guidance from Bill Gregory, in 
the Master Planning Department. Because of his role as a 
person to nurture the campus generally, Charles Oakley, 
the campus architect, was the one to make the final 
selection which best suited his aims for the campus. Sarah 
Jensen, the project manager, is the person with the most 
genuine enthusiasm, and who streamlined the whole 
process. She's been just terrific at that. We also worked 
closely with several librarians, particularly [Associate 
University Librarian] Alison Bunting, and Tom Fry [Head 
of College Library]. 


going to be down Janss Steps, as it might appear. The 
normal architectural response would be that with Janss 
Steps there is a huge axis coming down, so you put your 
entrance there. But our feeling about libraries is that there 
is a certain kind of life that goes on outside of them as 
well—people hanging around, meeting others. We tried 
to make the entrance into a sort of mixing chamber, a tide 
pool, as opposed to a highway. A lot of design effort went 
into this area and into trying to make it feel receptive and 
welcoming. Also, by designing the western reading room 
into the existing balustrade and putting the exterior 
reading court nearby, we were attempting to splice the 
design into the campus as opposed to imposing it on the 
site. 


Is this structure an example of “form follows function?” 


Scale model of temporary Powell: the view from Janss Steps looking west 


HODGETTS: We weren't expecting such creative energy 
at all. I would come back from meetings with library staff 
thinking "wow, these people really have a zeal for what 
they are doing and about what the students need and 
want: a design which is really going to get into the flow 
and which the students are really going to enjoy." It was 
very clear that their agenda was deeply populist in the 
very best way. I loved that. 

What distinctive or idiosyncratic design considerations 
came up? 

FUNG: One of 


HODGETTS: It's pretty rational, like the design of an 
automobile or plane, but all the social and the aesthetic 
considerations also come into play. We're fairly sincere in 
letting all these pressures shape a building. So, I'd say it's 
"form follows function" as closely as we could do it, 
although Ming may not feel that way. 


HODGETTS: 

Another consider¬ 
ation was what would really respond to the movement of 
students through the campus. It was very clear, especially 
because the building will have handicap ramps and 
because the Ackerman Union is over toward the south of 
the building, that the main traffic to the building was not 


the major ones 
would have to be 
the scale of the 
project. It was 
necessary to break 
it down because if 
the exterior of the 
structure were 
monolithic, it 
could overwhelm 
the site. But we 
broke it down so 
that different 
rooms could 
support the 
various functions 
and be identified 
for different 
activities. 
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FUNG: To a certain extent yes, but I don't think the shape 
itself is typical. The manufacturer only has one typical 
form, so if we were to follow that and not alter the section 
of the aluminum rib, then everything would look like a 
"Hershey Kiss"—actually a lot of small "Hershey 

Kisses" surround¬ 
ing one big 
"Hershey Kiss." 
Of course that one 
shape would still 
accommodate all 
of the programs, 
the collections, 
library services, 
and the offices. 
That's why I think 
the aesthetic of the 
shape itself has 
more to do with 
the sculptural 
aesthetics and 
proportion than 
simply function. 


HODGETTS: 

We were also 
trying to create a 
sense of an 

interior landscape. We didn't feel that maintaining one 
shape would suit the different activities, which need 
different spaces. There are areas in a library where one 
would want to hang out in the lounge and really not do a 
whole hell of a lot. And there are other areas, and this is 
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an old, romantic association, but there are ponderous old 
dictionaries and there are architectural responses to that. 
And there are other areas in the library, especially a 
contemporary one, such as computer rooms. People on 
the library staff were also very attracted to the idea of a 
rotunda—rotundas 
have a real resonance in 
the world of libraries. 

We were very conscious 
of making an architec¬ 
tural allusion to a 
rotunda. 

What kind of material 
is stretched over the 
aluminum ribs to 
create the exterior 
skin? 

HODGETTS: It's a 
slightly shiny, single 
vinyl surface, after the 
5-foot wide panels are 
all sewn together. 

About 7% of the roof 
will have translucent 
skylight panels. 

Do these skylights 
function as the principal source of light? 

HODGETTS: The end walls are also translucent, which 
will provide even more diffused sunlight. The natural 
light will be supplemented by electric uplights on the 
undersurface of the roof, so you won't have sharp 
shadows. I think it will have a nice airy quality during 
the day, like some modernistic train station, and it should 
glow at night. 

How did you decide what color the exterior should be 
for a huge vinyl tent that is located on a college campus? 

FUNG: In this project, in particular, I think that the color 
should be fairly whimsical. But I also think what needs to 
be addressed is blending the building into the campus 
site. The Chancellor likes yellow, so that was advanced as 
a possibility. What we decided, due to budget restric¬ 
tions, was to limit ourselves to one or two colors. 

HODGETTS: We also have a couple of other con¬ 
straints. If the color is darker, the heat becomes a more 
difficult question. So the color needs to be fairly light. 
Engineers would prefer that it be white, but that would 
not be a civilized companion to the environment. I think 
Ming is right, whimsical goes with the temporary nature 
of the structure. We talked about, quite jokingly, putting 
big graphics on it, but that probably won’t happen. 


FUNG: One of our ideas is to have different patterns for 
different buildings but using the same two colors. Right 
now we are thinking of something between buff and a 
very light gray. 

HODGETTS: A lot of 

color is already defined 
by materials which have 
their own color— 
fiberglass, corrugated 
metal, concrete, the 
translucent end panels. 
Inside, the mezzanine is 
all wood construction, 
unpainted, so you will 
have a very strong sense 
of a wooden form 
floating under this other 
structure. Then there are 
very delicate steel posts 
in the small sections 
which hold them up. I 
think what you're going 
to have is a strong sense 
of the materiality of the 
structures, and the 
books. It's a great 
texture. In fact, atone 
point, when they were 
going to borrow bookshelves, we talked with some 
enthusiasm of just letting them be multi-colored, harle¬ 
quin, borrowed from wherever, because, with the books, 
there is such a unified texture. 

Out of what materials will the floors be built? 

FUNG: Concrete slabs in the main section and staff 
offices, but then we thought that the two smaller reading 
rooms should have wood floors. 

HODGETTS: Again, that's the sense of different kinds 
of places and programmed functions. As you step off the 
concrete floor and begin going up the wooden ramp, it's 
going to result in a dramatic change in one's perceptions. 

What then will happen to the “tent” when the Powell 
renovation is complete and they take it down? 

FUNG: You can very easily take down all of the struc¬ 
ture because the permanent construction itself is kept to 
the bare minimum in terms of just having a floor. The 
smaller units can be put somewhere else and reused. 

HODGETTS: There was some talk about it perhaps 
being used as a bookstore or some other facility, or even 
being divided among different departments. Some of 
that influenced the design. 












Do you envision this tensile architecture proliferating 
in the future, or is it just a highly specialized structural 
system? 

HODGETTS: I think more and more structures are 
going toward some kind of a skin. It may not be fabric; 
it may be metal, very thin, lightweight metal, with 
insulation bonded to it. Skyscrapers are moving in that 
direction right now. A lot of the skin on skyscrapers is 
incredibly thin. 

FUNG: I would say that for the last 15 years architects 
have been neglecting social consciousness. Now they're 
going back to the ecosystem, recycling and recyclable. 

The 80s were extremely wasteful; in the 90s we are 
starting to look at the built environment in a much more 
responsible way. 

Tell me about HODGETTS & FUNG as an architec¬ 
tural firm. And is most of your work so idiosyncratic? 

HODGETTS: For us, design is to serve the human 
narrative, the human condition. We approach everything 
from the point of view of the person that is using it, and 
what he's getting out of it. That means going from the 
microscale of what someone's sitting on or touching, all 
the way up to the macroscale of city planning. 

FUNG: The 

work we do is 
slightly 
different from 
what the 
normal art 
and architec¬ 
ture offices 
do. But our 
work is not 
idiosyncratic 
at all in the 
terms of 
avant-garde 
architects. 

Among them 
we are 

considered to 
be extremely 
conservative. 

HODGETTS: 

Somehow we have this strange magnetism that seems 
to attract everybody who wants something unusual— 
strange little things like a drive-through cookie kiosk 
that would be in one parking space in a strip mall, like 
a Fotomat. Maybe more to the point, people that want 
something that proposes a radical restructuring of an 


idea very often seek us out. We're about to begin work 
on housing for migrant workers, which will be plastic 
and fold up into a very small package and unfold into a 
house. 

From what I can tell, you two are somewhat different 
in many ways. 

HODGETTS: Yes, we are. I've always looked at 
industrial processes, at efficiency and performance, and 
the process of getting the technical and the political 
agenda accomplished simultaneously. I see Ming's work 
as being subtle, sensitive, considerate—involved with the 
more artful and elevated aesthetic areas of architecture. 
She's more acutely conscious of history and what's 
appropriate and what's not. 

FUNG: Craig has a background in automobile design so 
he's strong on how things are put together. I like to 
consider a design constantly as a whole; I'm not as 
intensively obsessed with detail. So, in that sense. I'm 
over here, and Craig is over there, and we try to balance 
each other. 

How did HODGETTS & FUNG come together? 

HODGETTS: Ming was with a large firm designing 
shopping centers and larger urban environments. She 

had worked 
with me 
doing some 
rendering, 
while I had a 
small firm. 
Then, when I 
got a query 
for a house, I 
wasn't quite 
sure what to 
do with it 
because I had 
closed my 
firm in order 
to pursue a 
career as a 
screenwriter. 
So, I called 
Ming. She 
was unhappy 
where she 

was working, so we decided to do this house together. It 
was for Roger Corman, king of the "B" movies. That was 
such a good experience, we decided we'd better combine 
forces. ■ 



Hodgetts & Fung Design Associates (left to right): William Martin, Rob Flock, 
Lynn Batsch, Craig Hodgetts, Ming Fung 
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The Shneidman Collection, which consists of over 160 hooks by or about Herman Melville, 


Herman Melville's life spanned most of the 19th cen¬ 
tury (1819-1891). He was bom and died in New York, 
lived for a decade in Massachusetts, but earlier had 
"found himself" (in his twenties) in the Pacific, where he 
was an ordinary sailor aboard a whaleship and where, 
having jumped ship, he lived briefly among the cannibals 
of the Marquesas Islands. Justasocean fluid is the primordial 
substance of all animal blood, so the vast ocean space was the 
inspiration for the great tides that flow through Melville'sbetter 
works. In those days, whale 
oil provided the illumina¬ 
tion and lubricants for 
America. Whaling was a 
titanic and dangerous in¬ 
dustry—the petrochemi¬ 
cal and atomic energy in¬ 
dustries of its day, except 
that one had to kill a sea- 
beast as large as 25 el¬ 
ephants with a rudimen¬ 
tary harpoon to get the oil. 

Melville projected upon 
the whaling industry the 
great moral dilemmas of 
his time, as well as his own hidden family secrets and 
inner conflicts. Melville wrote explicitly about the Un¬ 
conscious in Moby-Dick, five years before Freud was born. 
He borrowed the rhythms of Robert Burton, Sir Thomas 
Browne, Shakespeare, and Milton to forge "a bold and 
nervous lofty language" of his own. With his focussed 
energy and gifted pen, he wrote a series of masterpieces— 
Moby-Dick, The Encantadas, Benito Cereno, Billy Budd. 

In his own lifetime, especially after age 32 when Melville 
published Moby-Dick, he was relatively little read and 
much undervalued, but he retained a feeling of his own 
true worth and believed that he would ultimately achieve 
an appropriate posthumous glory. The Melville revival 
occurred some 30 years after his death, in the 1920s, after 
a college student, Raymond Weaver, found the manu¬ 
script of Billy Budd in a tin breadbox in the attic of a house 
near Wellesley, Massachusetts, wrote a powerful biogra¬ 
phy of Melville, and alerted the American intellectual 
consciousness to one of its national treasures. 


September 28, 1991, marked the 100th anniversary of 
Herman Melville's death. The date also served as the 
University Research Library's celebration of the Melville 
centenary and included a symposium, the donation of a 
faculty member's notable Melville collection, which included 
a reception to open the fall exhibition in the URL lobby. 

For more than a year Professor Emeritus Edwin S. 
Shneidman had planned the day's events with David 
Zeidberg, Head of the Department of Special Collections, 
James Davis, Rare Books Librarian, and Paul Naiditch, 
Publications Editor. Professor Shneidman, along with his 
son David W. Shneidman, M.D., made a formal presenta¬ 
tion of their Herman Melville collection to the library, and 
selections from the collection were used in the exhibition. 

The Shneidman collection also complements Melville 
holdings in the Department of Special Collections and the 
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—Edwin S. and David W. Shneidman 
Excerpted from Exhibition Catalog 
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began with the acquisition of the American edition o/Moby-Dick (1851). 


Clark Library. Notable among the first editions in the 
Shneidman collection are Typee (1846), Omoo (1847), Mardi 
(1849), Redburn (1849), White-Jacket (1850), The Whale (1851, 
the English edition which preceded the American edition, 
entitled Moby Dick, of the same year), Israel Potter (1855), and 
The Confidence Man (1857). The research strength of the 
collection lies not only in these first editions but the subse¬ 
quent editions the Shneidmans were able to collect. An 
entire case in the exhibition was devoted to editions of Typee 
and their noted textual changes, for example. The collection 
also includes critical and biographical works about Melville. 

Artist Barry Moser, who illustrated the 1979 Arion Press 
edition of Moby Dick with wood engravings, contributed the 
original art work and overall design for the exhibition 
poster. The Department of Special Collections published a 
checklist of the Shneidman collection, which includes most 


of the first editions of Melville's work, as well as books abou t 
Melville and about whaling. David Shneidman loaned four 
holograph letters by Melville and Edwin Shneidman loaned 
Melville memorabilia for the exhibition. 

Some of the foremost scholars of Melville and American 
literature were invited to speak at the day-long symposium, 
held at the Faculty Center and chaired by UCLA English 
Professors Michael Colacurcio and Thomas Wortham. Alfred 
Kazin, Professor of English at the City University of New 
York, began the morning session with a lecture on "Herman 
Mel villein the Holy Land," a biographical study of Melville's 
trip to the Middle East in 1846 and the influences of the 
region's landscape on Mel ville's style in his novels. Harrison 
Hayford, Professor of English at Northwestern University 
and General Editor of the Northwestem-Newberry Edition 
of Melville, recounted some biographical red herrings in 



These images of the whale are from the three-volume 1930 Lakeside Press/Rockwell Kent edition of Moby-Dick ,generally 
acknowledged to be one of the most beautiful books produced in contemporary America. Rockwell Kent (1882-1971), an 

American artist, painter, adventurer, critic, and social polemicist, was the illustrator. 
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Melville's life in his "Some Episodes in Melville's Imagined 
Biography." Like a skilled trial lawyer. Dr. Hayford led the 
audience (jury) through the real and imagined evidence to 
conclusions that refuted other scholars' previous biographi¬ 
cal inferences. 

Professor Forrest Robinson of the University of Califor¬ 
nia, Santa Cruz, began the afternoon session with a bio¬ 
graphical sketch of a Melville scholar and biographer, "Henry 
Murray's Unpublished Biography of Melville." Professor 
Robinson's own biography of Murray will appear this year. 
G. Thomas Tanselle, Vice President of the John Simon 
Guggenheim Foundation, gave the final presentation on 
"The Text of Melville in the Twenty-first Century," calling 
for facsimile publication of original Melville editions to 
complement the textual, literary, and biographical materials 
that have been amassed in this century. Mr. Tanselle was a 
member of theeditorial team of the North westem-Newberry 
Edition while teachingatNorthwestern. Heisalsoarenown 
scholar of descriptive bibliography. 

The reception, which followed the symposium in the 
University Research Library, included remarks by Edwin 
and David Shneidman and an acceptance by Senior Vice 
Chancellor Richard Sisson on behal f of the uni versi ty. David 
Shneidman recounted his days as a UCLA undergraduate 
and medical student, concluding by sayinghe was "grateful 
for the chance to give back, in a small way, to the university. 
I hope this collection will be as useful to UCLA as it has been 
a pleasure to assemble; but it is even more of a pleasure to 
give these books to UCLA as a public way of saying thank 
you." Professor Shneidman spoke of his life-long interest in 
Melville and how Melville's life and language spoke to his 
own work in psychology and thana tology. Vice Chancellor 
Sisson noted that UCLA had been fortunate in the past "to 
acquire the world's foremost collection of 19th century 
British fiction, the Michael Sadleir Collection, and has been 
seeking to complement it with significant collections of 
American fiction of that era. The Shneidman Melville 
Collection is a key step in that direction." 

Soon the collection will be cataloged and curated by the 
Department of Special Collections and subsequently avail¬ 
able for research. ■ 


Depictions ofAhab 

Selected from the exhibition at the 
University Research Library 

The great white whale, while being hunted by Captain Ahab, had, 
in self-defense, with no seeming malice, tom away Ahab's leg. Fixed 
in his revenge, Ahab's entire life revolved around one thought: to 

have his way with that hated object. 

The early illustrations from the 1920s—when Moby-Dick was 
packaged as "a fishing yam for boys"—depict Ahab simply as a 
hearty and perhaps gruff sea-captain. Afterwards, starting with 
Rockwell Kent in the 1930s, his tortured psychological dimension 

attracted the artists' greatest attention. 


1930 Rockwell Kent, from Moby-Dick, 
Chicago: The Lakeside Press. 


1931 Raymond Bishop, from Moby-Dick, New York: 
Albert & Charles Boni, third printing 1939. 
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1962 Robert Shore, from Moby-Dick, 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 




(diWW) 


1964 Robert Dee Tredici, illustrations to supplement 
his teaching at the University of California, Berkeley. 



1990 Bill Sienkiewick, from Moby-Dick, Classics 
Illustrated, New York: Berkeley Publishing Company. 
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The Lucius N. Littauer Foundation Underwrites 
UCLA's First Jewish Studies Collection Endowment 


The Library is 
pleased to an¬ 
nounce the receipt 
of a grant of 
$20,000 from the 
Lucius N. Littauer 
Foundation to es¬ 
tablish the Lucius 
N. Littauer Judaica 
Book Fund at 
UCLA. The in¬ 
come derived from the fund will be used in perpetuity for 
the collection of Judaica materials. 

The Jewish Studies program at UCLA is highly inter¬ 
disciplinary, bringing together faculty and students in 
such areas as Hebrew, Yiddish, history, folklore, musicol¬ 
ogy, political science, sociology, and anthropology. The 
Library began to collect Judaica and Hebraica in the 
1950s. Through regular acquisition programs and the 


generous gifts of donors, we now have become the stron¬ 
gest Jewish Studies Collection west of the Mississippi. 
Our present development focus is in the areas of Jewish 
History and Sephardic Studies. 

The foundation was established by Lucius N. Littauer 
in 1929. The late Mr. Littauer was president of Littauer 
Brothers, a family-owned glove manufacturing concern, 
and president or director of several public utilities, trans¬ 
portation, and banking concerns. He also served in 
congress. 

Mr. Littauer was an active philanthropist. Outside the 
charitable activities of the Littauer Foundation, he do¬ 
nated over $2.5 million to Harvard University for the 
Littauer Center and Graduate School in Public Adminis¬ 
tration, and established the Nathan Littauer Hospital in 
Gloversville, New York. 

The Lucius N. Littauer Judaica Book Fund is the first 
endowment for the Jewish Studies Collection. ■ 


Friends of the Library Take Lead in Securing Minority Staff Internships 


The Council of the Friends of the UCLA Library has 
pledged a lead gift of $12,500 toward establishing an 
endowed fund for the Minority Staff Opportunity Intern¬ 
ship Program. 

Since 1988, the UCLA Library has sponsored a Minor¬ 
ity Staff Opportunity Internship program for library 
employees who are seeking master's degrees in the UCLA 
Graduate School of Library and Information Science. The 
students' internships allow them 
to increase their eligibility for a 
wider variety of library careers, 
and broadens the ethnic diver- 
si ty of professional librarianship. 

Any library employee who 
has worked for at least one year 
is eligible if he or she has been 
accepted in the Master of Library 
Science (M.L.S.) degree program 
at UCLA. Preference is given to 
African Americans, Asian and 
Pacific Islander Americans, His¬ 
panic Americans, and Native 
Americans. 

During the two-year program, interns are given four 
six-month assignments in a variety of UCLA libraries: for 
example, foreign documents collection development and 
reference service in the Public Affairs Service, adminis¬ 
trative internships in the Louise Darling Biomedical Li¬ 
brary and in the UCLA Library Administrative Office, 
and children's services in the University Elementary 


School. 

Interns attend one national professional conference as 
well as two statewide meetings of the California Library 
Association. 

Second-year interns may also choose to complete a 
special outreach project, such as participation in career 
days at local high schools to discuss librarianship with 
minority students. 

Interns gain first-hand, profes¬ 
sional library experience that is 
valuable and marketable to fu¬ 
ture employers, and thus are well 
positioned to enter an intellectu¬ 
ally stimulating career that is re¬ 
warding for both themselves and 
library patrons. The UCLA Li¬ 
brary benefits from the working 
contributions of the interns as 
they pursue their education and 
hopes that many will become 
successful candidates for posi¬ 
tions at UCLA. 

Tax-deductible gifts from indi¬ 
viduals or organizations wishing to assist qualified li¬ 
brary staff members to take advantage of both an excel¬ 
lent graduate education and one of the nation's premier 
library systems are welcome. 

For information about supporting the Minority Op¬ 
portunity Staff Internship, please contact Library Devel¬ 
opment at (310) 206-8551. ■ 


For all of our national faults and shortcom¬ 
ings, the United States is the most successful 
multi-ethnic and multiracial society of our time. 
If, as a nation, we are to continue to develop this 
great strength of ours, we must work toward an 
appreciation of differences within a common 
frame of shared values that transcends and 
harmonizes those differences. In so doing, the 
character of higher education will continue to 
evolve, and its contribution to a free and demo¬ 
cratic nation will become increasingly evident. 

—Raymond F. Bacchetti and Stephen S. VJeiner, 
The Chronicle of Higher Education 
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1990/91 

Donor 

Honor 

Roll 


The UCLA Library system ranks 
consistently among the top academic 
research libraries in North America 
and continues to draw international 
attention for its collections and 
innovative use of technology. In 
order to maintain this standing, 
private support is more important 
than ever. Thanks to the steadfast 
commitment of our donors, the 
UCLA Library received generous 
support in 1990/91. Through their 
gifts, many donors reflected their 
distinct and specific involvement, 
tastes, and interests. Others ex¬ 
pressed an appreciation for reward¬ 
ing time spent as library users. The 
gifts and grants listed below and 
those on the pages that follow 
represent the vital commitment of 
individuals, foundations, and 
corporations to the UCLA Library. 
Both monetary gifts and collections 
are listed by receiving library. We 
wish to offer our donors special 
recognition for all they have done. 


Significant Gifts 
to the UCLA Library 


Ahmanson Foundation, $250,000. 
Aldine Press Fund for acquisitions, 
publications, cataloging and general 
support for the Aldine Collection, 
Department of Special Collections 


Lucille W. Holling Estate, $20,593. 
To establish a new endowment for 
the Lucille and Clancy Holling 
Collection for cataloging, 
preservation, and exhibition. 
Department of Special Collections 


Ardis Lodge Trust, $213,607. 
To establish a new unrestricted 
endowment, URL Reference 
DepSrtrpent 


UCLA Class of 1991, $145,157. , 

New furniture for the planned 24-hour 
reading room in the Pemodelled* 
Powell Library 


Herbert Klein Estate, $17,500. ™ 

To establish a new unrestricted 
endowment. Department df Special 
Collections 


United Support of Artists for 

Africa, $6,305. For processing the 
USA for Africa Collection, 
Department of Special Collections 


Friends of the UCLA Library, $52,115. 
Acquisitions for selected campus 
libraries 


UCLA Art Council; $1^00. 
Acquisitions for tjie*artcollection 


Elaine K. S. Jones, $10,000. 

For processing the A. Quincy Jones 
Architecture Archive, Department of 
Special Collections 


Jacqueline Briskin, $50,000, 
extending from 1988 through 1991 
Support for new technology 


Charlotte Georgi, $5,000. 
Unrestricted support. Management 
Library 


Henry J. Bruman Education 
Foundation, $22,500. Acquisitions 
for Germanic studies collection and 
the Henry J. Bruman Map Library 


Jean M. Moore, $10,000. 

Everett and Jean Moore Endowment 
for reference acquisitions 


Richard C. and Mary A. Rudolph, 
$5,000. Unrestricted support, 
Richard C. Rudolph East Asian 
Library 












Archive of Popular American Music 

Vicki Arkoff 

—Recordings and promotional materials from Capitol Records 

Selma Civiletti 
—Popular music imprints 

Linda Derman Kelemer 
—Printed music and recordings 

Jeff Richmond 
—Sound recordings 

Stanford University Archive of Recorded Sound 
—Collection of RCA recordings 

Warner Brothers Music Department 
—Collection of Warner Brothers music imprints 

Arts, Architecture & 

Urban Planning Library 

Architecture and Urban Planning 

Pamela Brodie in memory of Marlene Laskey 

Mrs. Harvey Perloff 
—Dean Harvey Perloff Archive 

Art 

Perry W. Gray Trust 
William E. Jones 

UCLA Art Council in memory of Geraldine Nacht, in honor of 
Mrs. Mabel Pollock's birthday, and in memory of Elaine Russell 

Theater Arts 

Lee Phillip and William Bell 
Mrs. Raymond W. Bolger 
Pat and Larry S. Gelbart 
Jennifer Salt 

Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corporation 

Lee Phillip and William Bell 
—William and Lee Bell Collection 

Keith Burns 

—Research and production materials from the 
television mini-series "War and Remembrance" 

Maria Feldman 

—Television scripts from " Hogan's Heroes" 

Larry S. Gelbart 
—harry Gelbart Collection 

Dorothy Jeakins 
—Original costume designs 

Leba Ostrow 

—Radio scripts (1943-49) and television scripts (1950-54) 

James Sheldon 

—Television scripts from "Director's Copy" 


Louise Darling Biomedical Library 

American Dermatological Association in memory of 
Dr. Louis H. Winer 
John A. Benjamin, Jr. 

Louise M. Darling 

Margaret D. and George W. Ellison in memory of David Cohen 

Mrs. Raymond L. Libby 

Willard L. Marmelzat Foundation 

UCLA Medical Center Auxiliary 

Suebelle S. and David S. Verity 

In honor of Louise Darling's birthday 
Betsey B. and Douglas M. Beamish 
Claire and Bob Bellanti 
Sharon K. and Robert M. Braude 
Alison O. and Wade A. Bunting 
Dottie Eakin 

Sherrilynne and David R. Fuller 
Lelde B. and Nelson J. Gilman 
Anne Marie and Robert J. Harter 
Sam W. Hitt 
Julie K. Kwan 

Phyllis S. and Edward N. Mirsky 
Daniel T. Richards 
Eunice and Andrew Ting 
Pat and Don Walter 
Gloria and Newton Werner 
Gail A. Yokote 


Chemistry Library 

Mrs. Hosmer W. Stone in memory ofHosmer W. Stone 

College Library 

Friends of the UCLA Library 

UCLA Class of 1991 
— 24-Hour Reading Room 


Richard C. Rudolph East Asian Library 

Friends of the UCLA Library 
Jane Larson 

Sammy Yukuan Lee Foundation 
Mr. and Mrs. Seung-kyu Park 
Mary A. and Richard C. Rudolph 

Geology-Geophysics Library 

Friends of the UCLA Library 

In honor of Professor John L. Rosenfield's retirement 

Herb Adams 

Arden L. Albee 

Erna H. and Mario E. Baur 

Margaret L. and Lawrence V. Blade 

Nancy R. and John B. Brady 







Gloria and Don Carlisle 
Suzie and Bill Carlson 
John M. Christie 
Donna and Jon Davidson 
Cecily and Paul Davis 
Virginia G. and Gordon P. Eaton 
Lynne and Jon F. Engstrom 
Charlotte P. and W. Gary Ernst 
Les Faus 

Clarence A. Hall, Jr. 

Margaret F. and Donald M. Henderson 

Robert Holzer 

Diane V. and Tom Hunter 

Mary and Ray Ingersoll 

Carol and Carl E. Jacobson 

Vicki and Bob Jones 

Gene and Bill Kaula 

Margaret G. and Daniel Kivelson 

Gen Kurtin 

Steven Lipshie 

Helen and A1 Loeblich 

Anne Loi 

Mary P. and John B. Lyons 
Craig E. Manning 
Ruth A. and Paul M. Merifield 
Art Montana and Asenath La Rue 
Clem Nelson 

Diane J. and Norm Nichols 
Irmgard and Gerhard Oertel 
Kathleen R. and Edwin Roedder 
Nita B. Rosenfeld 
Joyce and Jerry Schubert 
Jean and Ron Shreve 
Eugene Spencer 
Edna H. and Richard E. Stoiber 
Warren M. Thomas 

Eleanora M. and James B. Thompson, Jr. 
Spring Verity 

Gudrun H. and John T. Wasson 

Mary R. Watson 

Joyce and Dave Winter 

Joy Wurdeman 

Kazie and Jimmie F. Yamane 

An Yin 

George Tunell 

—George Tunell Geochemical Collection 


Management Library 

Friends of the UCLA Library 
Charlotte Georgi 


Henry J. Bruman Map Library 

Frank D. Balzer 

Henry J. Bruman Educational Foundation 
Sandor A. Ungar 

Raymond A. Sternthall 

—British Admiralty nautical charts of the Mediterranean 


Music Library 

Solvejg N. Howard 

Robert M. Stevenson 

Elfriede Von Dassanowsky-Harris 

University Research Library 

Oral History Program 

Gold Shield Alumnae of UCLA 
Lucille Ostrow 

Virginia Steele Scott Foundation 

Public Affairs Service 

Shirley Lane in memory of Evelyn Lane 

Reference Department 

The Ardis Lodge Trust 

Department of Special Collections 

Ahmanson Foundation 
Fredrika E. and Irving Bernstein 
Josephine C. Booth 
Charlotte W. Harmon 
Lucille W. Holling Estate 
Elaine K. S. Jones 

Elaine K. S. Jones in memory of Professor E. Maurice Bloch 
and in memory of Art Seidenbaum 
Herbert A. Klein Estate 
Paul Sellin 

United Support of Artists for Africa 
Colman Andrews 

—Personal correspondence and manuscript of 
Catalan Cuisine (1990) 

Judith L. Ashin 

—Rabbi David L. Linaitz Jezvish Studies Collection 
Phillip T. Bevis 

—Rudyard Kipling stories and original drawing 
by Paul Landacre 

Ellen Cousins 
—Norman Cousins papers 

Robert M. Drury 

—Collection of spiritualism and psychic phenomena 
John B. Fitzpatrick 

—A Year in Brazil by Hastings Charles Dent (1886) 
and four volumes of drawings for the 
Great Southern Railway 

Bennett Gilbert 

—Three children's books: Generisch (Vienna, 1812), 
L'Historien Verteux (Paris, 1825), 
and Niogret (Paris, 1825) 

Charles Gullans 

—Two letters of Lee Thayer for the Decorative Designers 
Collection and two books related to the World's 
Columbian Exposition (1893,1894) 
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The Honorable Augustus F. Hawkins 
—Personal papers from the U.S. House 
of Representatives (1963-90) and 
California State Assembly (1935-62) 

Harold and Blanche Heifetz 
—Engravings by Benard from 1763 edition of Diderot 

Hoover Trust 
—Hoover Collection 

Ashley Montagu 
—Ashley Montagu Collection 

National Yiddish Book Center, Los Angeles President's Circle 
—Bearl and Bernice Ginsburg Yiddish Collection 

Rosalyn Reps Nelson 
—Paul Reps papers 

Dion Neutra 

—Three original cobr drawings by Richard Neutra 

Clarice Olcott and Dorothy Tolstad 
—Robert and Blanche Campbell papers 

Lawrence Clark Powell 

—Personal correspondence and Letters from the Orange Empire 
by Richard G. Lillard (1990) 

Ilene Pritikin 

—Nathan Pritikin papers and materials relating to the. 

Pritikin Longevity Centers 

Milton Reissman Estate 
—Early American Hornbook 

Harriet and Fred Rochlin 
—Collection of early California and 
contemporary women's architecture 

Edouard Roditi 
—Roditi papers 

Betty Rosenberg 

—Betty Rosenberg Collection of Genre Fiction 
Arthur Schneider 

—Eleven original architect's renderings of U. S. city views 
Melvin J. Sherman 

—Antiphonal of Franciscan use, illuminated manuscript 
(Toledo, Spain, late 1600s-early 1700s) 

Edwin S. and David W. Shneidman 
—Shneidman Melville Collection 

Marge Sobel 
—Eli Sobel Collection 

Alberta H. Thompson 

—Manuscripts of Kingdom Come, Joe Ironhat, and 
The Concrete Pasture by Jim Thompson. 

The University of California Press 
—Presentation books for the Campbell 
Student Book Collecting Competition 

USA for Africa 
—Complete documentation of 

USA for Africa fundraising campaign 


University Library System 

Frances B. Ackley 
Anonymous 

Antiquarian Bookseller's Association of America, 
Southern California Chapter 
Barbara J. Armstrong 
Jacqueline Briskin 

Henry J. Bruman Educational Foundation 
William L. Emerson 
Raymond H. Fisher 
Steven E. Formaker 
Eugene M. Friedman and 
Aerospace Corporation matching gift 
Friends of the UCLA Library 
Lois and Frank G. Goodall and 
McGraw-Hill Foundation, Inc. matching gift 
Henry Goodman 
Nathan Hiatt 
Esther D. Koch 
Hilja Kukk 
Allan H. Kurtzman 
Francisco A. Kwan and 

Chemical New York Corporation matching gift 
Esther Lester in memory of Dorothy Mergy 
Andrew Lossky 

Lorel Lu and Eric Kay and IBM matching gift 
in memory of Daphne Daus 
Alice E. McCloskey 
Erich Meyerhoff 
John Mohme 
Jean M. Moore 

Deanne S. and Allen I. Neiman 
Clarice C. Olcott 
John D. Rees 
Stella Reiss 

Carol and Ovram Reitman 
Charlotte E. Spence 
Dorothy C. Tolstad 

UCLA Club of Florida in memory of Lillian G. Blackburn 

UCLA Library Staff Association 

Jacqueline S. and Eugen Weber 

Lillian Weiner 

Renee R. Weisenberg 

Mafalda Wilson 


The 1990/91 Donor Honor Roll lists gifts received between July 1990 
and June 30,1991. Every effort has been made to ensure accuracy. 

If you notice any errors or omissions, please notify Library 
Development at (310) 206-8551. 



Vera, Vidi, Vitae 

On the UCLA Library’s organizational chart—one of those spatial arrangements of boxes, ovals, dashed 
and solid lines—there is a row of six boxes near the top that stretches its width, representing Associate and 
Assistant University Librarians, each being responsible for a broad and critical facet of the library’s activity. 

This past summer, the Library filled three of these AUL positions with new appointees: Janice Koyama 
(Public Services), Terry Ryan (Systems), and Brian Schottlaender (Technical Services). They join Karin 
Wittenborg (Collections Development), Rita Scherrei (Personnel and Administrative Services), Alison 
Bunting (Sciences), and University Librarian Gloria Wemer, in completing the administrative group that 
oversees the Library’s operations and determines its future direction. 

As a means to introduce our three new AULs to the UCLA Librarian readership, we invited them to speak 
to the priorities of their new positions. What follows, edited for the space available, are their responses. 



Janice T. Koyama 

Previously Head Librarian, Moffrtt Undergradu¬ 
ate Library, University of California, Berkeley 
and Ac ting Assistant Provost (1989-90). 

She holds an MLS from the School of Library 
and Information Saence and a BA in History 
from the University of California, Berkeley. 


Terry Ryan 

Previously Head of ORION User Services, UCLA 
Library, and Director of Collection Development, 
Houston Academy of Medidne-Texas Medical 
Center Library. She holds a Masters of 
Librarianship from the University ofWashington 
and a BA in History from Stanford University. 


Brian £. C. Schottlaender 

Previously Assistant Head, Cataloging 
Department, University Research Ubrary, 
and Catalog Librarian, University of Arizona. 
He holds an MILS from Indiana University 
and a BA in German Literature from the 
University of Texas at Austin 


T 

X he library's strong commitment 
to outreach and user education was 
pivotal in my decision to come to 
UCLA. 

With the large numbers of people 
who rely on our service-oriented staff, 
our world-class collections, and our 
growing array of electronic informa¬ 
tion sources, it's essential we continue 
to offer the highest quality service to 
our primary clientele—UCLA and 
other UC faculty, students and staff. 
Current budgetary stringencies can¬ 
not be allowed to diminish our sup¬ 
port for the teaching, learning and re¬ 
search needs of this campus. At the 


T 

X want to position the library to 
take advantage of exciting new op¬ 
tions in information technology. 
Advances in areas such as network¬ 
ing, data storage, and processing 
power now let us envision more 
ambitious goals and accomplish them 
in a much shorter time frame. For 
instance, the image of a scholar hav¬ 
ing easy access to information and 
services from the desktop is close to 
becoming a reality. Our job in the 
systems departments is to build the 
infrastructure that allows the library 
to provide information services in an 
increasingly electronic world. 


Q a day-to-day basis, I spend a 
large portion of my time coordinating 
and directing the many interrelated 
processing functions involved in ac¬ 
quiring library materials, paying for 
them, and making them intellectu¬ 
ally accessible and physically avail¬ 
able for use. Viewing it on a con¬ 
tinuum, Karin's staff decides what 
should be added to the collection, 
those with whom I work add it to the 
collection and make it intellectually 
accessible, Janice's group gets the 
user to it, and Terry helps all of us do 
all of that. I am also increasingly 
occupied in mounting an aggressive 


















Koyama 

same time, however, we must also 
incorporate reasonable procedures 
to serve other users and work coop¬ 
eratively with other institutions. 

Above all, I believe library public 
services are at their best when they 
are "user-driven," that is, flexible, 
forward-looking and responsive. In 
my previous positions I've found that 
teaching the tools of information lit¬ 
eracy was most successful when it 
was directly relevant to an 
individual's academic goals; for ex¬ 
ample, directing library instruction 
towards useful objectives such as 
jointundergraduate/faculty research 
and freshman seminars. Curriculum- 
based instruction engenders the self- 
sufficiency that results in the most 
effective possible use of the infor¬ 
mation resources the library makes 
available. 

At UCLA today there is increasing 
focus to shape a positive first-year 
experience for incoming freshmen 
and to promote undergraduate edu¬ 
cation. For both of these the library 
can offer an unpressured, encourag¬ 
ing environment. In this, we can con¬ 
tribute toward campus-wide goals. 

It is also essential to build pro¬ 
ductive relationships with faculty 
and administrators with whom we 
work in concert on a full spectrum of 
activities in addition to primary re¬ 
search endeavors. For instance, our 
distinguished collections and state- 
of-the-art automated services can 
play a positive role in departmental 
recruitment and, given advanced 
notice of assignments, we can facili¬ 
tate both reading and term paper 
requirements. 

Finally, in these times of perva¬ 
sive change in higher education, it's 
my personal mandate to ensure that 
UCLA Library's public services 
maintain an operational sensitivity 
to the changing needs of the student 
body and faculty and to any new 
emphases in campus academic and 
research programs. ■ 


Ryan 

I see a number of significant 
changes coming in information sci¬ 
ence, prompted by continuing 
changes in the nature and use of 
information. Electronic journals, 
digital image databases, multimedia 
reference tools, scholarly conferences 
on*the Internet, full-text document 
delivery, print-on-demand publica¬ 
tion—these are just a few of the 
changes that impact the way librar¬ 
ies practice their special art of pair¬ 
ing users with information. As 
physical proximity to information is 
no longer necessary for its use, li¬ 
braries can expand access to materi¬ 
als beyond what is physically owned 
by a library and can expand service 
to users beyond the library building. 
The scope of the collections and ser¬ 
vices we can offer will be more varied, 
more global, and more innovative. 

With the right resources, we 
should be able to affect the nature of 
the information transfer process it¬ 
self. Our ultimate goal is to make the 
technology that supports informa¬ 
tion access less visible and intrusive, 
allowing scholars to treat electronic 
media with the same unconscious 
ease they currently enjoy with books. 

Libraries are a natural place for 
faculty and students to learn about 
how to get at information. We can 
help to humanize the electronic age 
by serving as guides and tutors for 
faculty and students in adapting to a 
changing information world. I'd like 
to see us do more with interactive, 
self-paced learning, with automated 
teaching tools. 

The UCLA Library is a diverse 
institution. In the systems area, we 
want to recognize and reflect that 
diversity by giving faculty more con¬ 
trol over the information we provide 
electronically. We'd like to allow 
faculty to change the way ORION 
screens are displayed on worksta¬ 
tions, for instance, or to tailor down¬ 
loading and printing formats. We'd 
also like to add more diverse ways 
for faculty to communicate with li¬ 
brary staff, including enhanced elec¬ 
tronic mail. ■ 


Schottlaender 

and systematic program to secure 
external contract and grant funding. 
The library, like all academic depart¬ 
ments, faces a budgetary situation 
that might be described as "chal¬ 
lenging," at best. Since July, I have 
submitted funding proposals to the 
Department of Education and to the 
Social Sciences Research Council; in 
upcoming months, I anticipate sub¬ 
mitting proposals to the National 
Endowment for the Humanities and 
other federal agencies. All of these 
proposals are in support of activities 
aimed at increasing access to the 
library's collections, activities which 
the current budget is unable to fund. 

I think libraries are in a constant 
state of change, in step with the way 
the rest of society itself has been 
changing. The personal computer is 
only ten years old; who could have 
predicted its impact? The phrase 
"library without walls" is simply a 
response to changing user needs. 
Users have not stopped coming to 
libraries; their expectations of librar¬ 
ies have changed, and today it's in¬ 
cumbent upon us to deliver informa¬ 
tion to people where and when they 
need it. The network environment is 
going to change completely what 
occurs when users access the elec¬ 
tronic catalog. They're going to find 
themselves presented with a wide 
range of possibilities. Networked 
information may make the need for 
users to help themselves even more 
acute. Not just because they will 
want to, but because they will abso¬ 
lutely have to. 

I think faculty needs are chang¬ 
ing. Some faculty are beginning to 
realize how librarians can facilitate 
their work. Many of them are be¬ 
ginning to build databases of their 
own. In addition to numerical and 
statistical data bases, many of them 
are building bibliographic and tex¬ 
tual databases. Librarians are ideally 
equipped to provide expert advice 
on the construction and indexing of 
these databases. ■ 











Thelner Hoover: Prolific Campus Photographer 

A graduate of the Class of 1930, Thelner Hoover remained an enthusiastic 
photographer and a generous supporter of UCLA endeavors for nearly 
60 years. Seen here are but three of the countless images he captured 
portraying life on campus, now held at the University Archives. 

Our appreciation to Dennis Bitterlich, University Archives. 


In 1937, George 
Gershwin gave his 
tune "Strike Up the 
Band” to UCLA's 
student body then 
accompanied coeds 
singing at his home 
in Pacific Palisades 
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Derwood Graybill (left) with Thelner Hoover 
(right). Producers of "Bruin Review," a 35 mm 
10 reel movie for Charter Day, 1930 


Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Bunche (1927 UCLA) 
and then Lew Alcindor (1969 UCLA) 
accidentally met after Dr. Bunche had 
just finished the dedication of Bunche Hall 






































Events & Exhibits 


College Libraiy 

March 16-April 10 
Rounce and Coffin Club 
Western Books Exhibition 

Annual exhibit featuring fine book 
publishing of the western United States. 

April 25 - May 25 
Campbell Student Book 
Collection Competition 

On display will be this year's award- 
winning collections. 

May 27 -June 12 
Raza Artistas del Pueblo 

This third annual juried art show will 
feature works in various mediums by local 
Hispanic high school students. 

Arts, Architecture, & Urban 
Planning Library 

January 15 - February 26 

Artists' Book Exhibition #55 
Kurt Larsen, Graduate Student 

February 28 - March 31 
Dickson Court 

Artists' Book Exhibition #56: 

"24 Foot Square Book Project" 
Jim Sullivan, Graduate Student 

A three-part project, expanding the 
traditional concept of a book, both inform 
and content, invites the participant to 
explore the structure of the visual 
language of pattern through modular 
images, and to discover its simultaneous 
multiple readings. 

April 3 - May 15 
Artists' Book Exhibition #57 
Dionysis Cabolis, Graduate Student 



A colloquium to examine the 
evolution of 20th century 
censorship, from radio to 
film to television to 
computer bulletin boards. 


Thursday, May 14, 
UCLA Faculty Center, 
230 - 5.00 PM. 


Expected panelists include Ring Lardner 
Jr., writer and one of the "Hollywood 10," 
and Jon Wiener, Professor of History, 
U.C. Irvine. The moderators ivill be 
Robert Pugsley, attorney and Professor of 
Law, Southwestern University, and 
Christine Borgman, Associate Professor, 
UCLA Graduate School of Library and 
Information Science. Presented by 
The Friends of the UCLA Library, the 
First Amendment Information and 
Resource Center, and the Alumni 
Association of the Graduate School of 
Ubrary and Information Science. 


Presentation of Prizes for the 
Robert B. and Blanche Campbell 
Student Book Collection 
Competition 

Wednesday, April 22 
Department of Special Collections 


3:00- 500 P.M. 


University Research Library 

January - March 
URL Lobby 

A Child's View of Columbus: 

Selections from the 
Children's Book Collection. 

American and foreign books from the 18th 
through 20th centuries reinterpret the 
legend and tradition of Columbus. 

April - June 

California Collections 

This URL Lobby exhibit and presenta¬ 
tions in the Department of Special 
Collections coincide with UCLA courses 
and trace the history, geography, and 
racial and ethnic diversity of Los Angeles. 

April-June 
URL Lobby 

The National Center for 
Histoiy in the Schools: 
Enriching School Curricula 

Exhibit features the Units of Study 
produced by the Center, a Cooperative 
Research Program of UCLA, and the 
library materiab and source documents 
that went into their production. 

Biomedical Libraiy 

February - March 

Building a Collection: 

The Histoiy of Medical Thought 
and Practice 

This exhibit highlights works acquired 
using the Franklin D. Murphy, M.D. 
endowment to complement collection 
strengths, research, and teaching. 

April 15 -June 30 

Maria Sibylle Merian (1647-1717): 
Entomologist & Artist 

The art of Merian, who set sail for Dutch 
Surinam in South America to collect and 
portray insects, animals, and flowers for 
her Metamorphosis Insectorum 
Surinamensium. 
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The tent-like structural system 
allowed for idiosyncratic 
spaces tailored to JlUk 
the activities ^Jra|&|£j|| 
within. 
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5 The Jean Renoir Collection 

Early drafts, shooting scripts, treatments, manuscripts, proposals, personal 
photos, and correspondence capture both the life and art of this much 
admired, yet displaced genius. 

14 ON THE COVER 

The Towell Library Opens as Imagined 

The concrete floor was poured, the aluminum ribs secured, the vinyl fabric 
stretched, and when the tensile structure opened—brightly articulated beams 
of light fell on highly anticipated streams of students. 

16 The French Encyclopedic was Transformed by Those Who Adored 
and Abhorred the Revolution 

Derived by the authors from their recently published The Encyclopedic and the 
Revolution, this, piece delves into encyclopedism, its changes and its role in 
change. 

25 An Invitation to the LA Bookfest 

Peruse or purchase rare items and enjoy this unique opportunity to help 
restock the shelves of libraries burnt out last spring. 

29 At the 44th Campbell Student Book Collection Competition 

Judging the winners from among collections with topics reflecting a wide 
range of particular and peculiar interests makes the judges’ mandate an 
arduous task as well as a pleasure. 




3 Notesworthy 

UCLA/IBM Develop Graphical Interface • Biomedical Li¬ 
brary’s 500,000th Book is Cause for Celebration • Preserving 
the Personal Perspectives of Scholars’ Scientific Inquiries • To 
Catalog or Not To Catalog? • Visiting Professor Poses Laws 
of Artificial Stupidity 

26 Developments 

Named endowments provide lasting recognition to donors or 
honorees, while sustaining and enhancing a facet of the library 
that may have given great satisfaction. 



Jean Renoir with Ingrid Bergman, one of 
his many friends whose correspondence is 
held in the collection. 



Encyclopedie dYverdon; strong secularizing 
implications came from the visual ideologi¬ 
cal power inherent in the details of its illus¬ 
trated plates. 



Finalists and judges for this year’s Campbell 
Book Collection Competition enjoyed a 
non-competitive photo opportunity. 


Editor , Arthur Ginsberg; University Librarian , Gloria Werner; Director of Development, Cynthia McBurney; Advisory 
Board, Rita Costello, Katharine Donahue, Janice Matthiesen, Ray Reece, and David Zeidberg; Production/Editorial 
Assistants, Beau Case, Enrique De La Huelga III and Jennifer M. Schaaf; Design and Production by UCLA Office of 
Instructional Development, Instructional Media, Bob Turko, Bill Wolfe. 

The UCLA Librarian circulates to the Friends of the UCLA Library, UCLA faculty, and other libraries. Please direct 
all comments and inquiries to: The UCLA Librarian, Library Administrative Office, 11334 University Research Library, 
University of California, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, California, 90024-1575. 
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UCLA/IBM 
Develop ORION 
Graphical Interface 

ORION users who, while sitting at 
their workstations, have ever wished 
for pull down menus and pop-up 
boxes, to click with a mouse instead of 
typing commands, to open multiple win¬ 
dows to ORION, or cut and paste 
from an ORION record directly into a 
word-processing document — will be 
pleased to hear that work is underway 
to incorporate such sophisticated 
graphical tools into the ORION system. 

As part of a UCLA-IBM networking 
joint project, with hardware and staff 
support supplied by IBM, programmers 
in the Library Information Systems/De¬ 
velopment unit are working on a proto¬ 
type X-Windows graphical interface to 
ORION which can be used by any 
workstation or microcomputer with 
the appropriate software and connec¬ 
tivity. The X-Windows project began in 
January 1992, and a functional proto¬ 
type is expected by December. Once 
the X-Windows prototype is success¬ 
fully tested and completed, the Library 
will be seeking funding to develop pro¬ 
duction versions of such interfaces as 
well as further workstation-based 
tools, including the potential to readily 
access bibliographic databases of other 
academic libraries and institutions. 


500,000th Book is Cause for Celebration 





Following this year’s June 24th conference on The Electronic Health Sciences Jour¬ 
nal; A New Information Mechanism , the program shifted its attendees from electronic 
publication, a format for the 21st century, to rare books that were published during 
the 19th, at a reception 
celebrating the 
500,000th volume ac¬ 
quired by the Louise 
Darling Biomedical 
Library. On this occa¬ 
sion two new library 
acquisitions were sym¬ 
bolically presented to 
Biomedical Librarian 
Alison Bunting. 

The first, Charles 
Darwin’s On the Origin 
of Species by Means of 
Natural Selection (Lon¬ 
don: John Murray, 

1860), was presented to 
the library by Frederick 
Eiserling, Dean of Life 
Sciences. The second 
Benedikt Stilling’s, Dis- 
quisitiones de Structura 
et Functionibus Cerebri 
(Jena: Freidrich Mauke, 

1846), an exceptionally 
rare and fine first edi¬ 
tion atlas, was presented 
by Sidney Golub, 

Acting Provost for 
Medical Sciences. ■ 


With a reticent, yet irresistible curiosity, 
reception attendees (top and left) exam¬ 
ined the Biomedical Library’s two acqui¬ 
sitions. A1 fresco (above), at the Faculty 
Center reception, Frederick Eiserling 
(left) and Sidney Golub (right) are 
doubtlessly engaged in discussion con¬ 
cerning the possible impact of their gifts 
on research in the life and health sci¬ 
ences at UCLA. 


Preserving the Personal Perspectives 
of Scholars’ Scientific Inquiries 


The UCLA Oral History Program 
has received a $332,000 grant from The 
Pew Charitable Trusts to prepare for 
and conduct in-depth interviews with 
researchers selected to participate in 
The Pew Scholars Program in the 
Biomedical Sciences. 

The three-year project will involve 
obtaining, processing, preserving, and 
making available Scholars’ personal per¬ 
spectives about their lives, careers, and 
scientific inquiries. Principal investiga¬ 
tor Dale Treleven and researcher-inter¬ 
viewer Neil Hathaway will be assisted 


by three UCLA faculty consultants in 
carrying out the project: Lawrence R. 
Freedman, Professor of Medicine; Ynez 
V. O’Neill, Professor in Residence, De¬ 
partment of Anatomy and Cell Biology, 
Medical History Division; and Sidney 
Roberts, Professor of Biological Chem¬ 
istry. 

The Pew Scholars Program since the 
early 1980s has found and supported 
the research of “outstanding scientists 
from quality institutions.” Twenty Pew 
Scholars are selected each year from 

Continued Next Page 
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To Catalog, or Not To Catalog? 
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The Journal Officiel (de la 
Republique Fran(aise) is the 
prime source of information 
on the activities of the legislative as well as 
the executive arms of the French govern¬ 
ment. It is roughly equivalent to the Congres¬ 
sional Record , the Federal Register, 
Congressional bills and the weekly Compila¬ 
tion of Presidential Papers of the United 
States. 


Whether to do so was never the ques¬ 
tion in Ralph Johnsons mind when he re¬ 
tired in the fall of 1991 with the task of 
cataloging the 50 titles, 3,210 bound vol¬ 
umes, and 442 reels of Microfilm that 
comprise the UCLA Library’s holdings 
of the French government’s Journal Ojfi¬ 
ciel not yet completed. So he continued 
beyond retirement, devoting 364 
hours of volunteer time to the 
286 he had already spent for the 
University Research Library’s 
Cataloging Department, finish¬ 
ing in January of 1992. 

By his own admission, 
Johnson couldn’t imagine anyone 
else finishing what had become a 
labor of love, as much as an act 
of librarianship. When asked to 
what he now most significantly 
devotes his retirement, Johnson 
replies with little hesitation that he con¬ 
tinues cataloging — for his wife, Starr 
Johnson, the librarian at Horizon Ele¬ 
mentary School, and for the Children’s 
Library of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Hollywood. ■ 


Oral History continued 

candidates nominated by their respec¬ 
tive institutions. Current Pew Scholars 
at UCLA and their areas of investiga¬ 
tion include: Diane M. Papazian, Mo¬ 
lecular Neurobiology; Frank A. Laski, 
Molecular Genetics; Virginia L. Miller, 
Molecular Basis of Bacterial Pathogene¬ 
sis, and Gregory S. Payne, Molecular 
and Cell Biology. 

The Pew Charitable Trusts, based in 
Philadelphia, support nonprofit activi¬ 
ties in the areas of conservation and the 
environment, culture, education, health 
and human services, public policy, and 
religion. Through grants, the Trusts 
seek to encourage individual develop¬ 
ment and personal achievement, cross- 
disciplinary problem solving, and 
innovative, practical approaches to meet 
the changing needs of society. 

The Pew Charitable Trusts grant is 
the largest ever received by the UCLA 
Oral History Program, a thirty-three- 
year old research unit attached to the 
Department of Special Collections. ■ 


Visiting Professor Poses Laws of Artificial Stupidity 


While a visiting faculty member of UCLA’s Graduate School of 
Library and Information Science during the fall of 1991 .librarian and 
humorist Norman Stevens, who holds concurrent appointments as 
the Director of University Libraries at the University of Connecti¬ 
cut and Director of the Molesworth Institute,gave a lecture on the 
topic .“Artificial Stupidity:Teaching Machines to Think Like Librari¬ 
ans.” 

Because Professor Stevens’s presentation-largely due to its 
length, but to some degree to its depth and breadth as 
well-would be impossible to reproduce here in 
its entirety, at our request he has graciously con¬ 
densed his ideas down to the following 
sequence of the Laws of Artificial Stu¬ 
pidity. .r 

-"" v l 

Cameron’s Law of Informa- 5V ^ 

tion Urgency states that “the perceived 

( 1 

need for information is directly pro- ^ 5^ 
portional to the speed with which ^ L * 

it is transmitted even if it is not 
needed immediately.” Cardew’s Law , 
of the Value of Information alleges that 
“information supplied through a techno¬ 
logical device is perceived to have at 



least twice as great a value as information supplied from a printed 
source.” Pearson’s Law of Information Storage argues that 
“eighty percent of the information supplied in the form of photo¬ 
copies of computer printouts is stored and never actually read.” 

Steven’s Law of Machine Use reveals that “people will press 
the buttons on a computer, or other machine, even if they don’t 
know what they are doing or why.” Molesworth’s Law of Equal 
Access to Information holds that “all students of an institution 
^ need equal access to all information regardless of whether 
they can, do, or will make use of any information.” 

'he Molesworth Institute (pictured at left) is a research 
center that remains largely a figment of Norman 
Stevens’s imagination, and much of its work has ema¬ 
nated from ideas generated at library meetings and 
conferences when the regular proceedings have 
dragged on and Stevens’s attention, as well as that 
of his colleagues, has begun to wander. Further 
tv Molesworthian theory can be accessed in a 
* • | volume held by the University Re- 

search Library titled, Archives of Library 
Research from the Molesworth Institute. 

(Call # Z682.5 S69 I985).B 
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He’s a genius, 
all right, 
but he’s not 
one of us, 


Darryl F. Zanuck 











Beyond documenting 
the filmmaker’s 
career and craft, 
this recently acquired 
collection reveals that 
the life he led was filled 
with the same kind of 
passion,commitment, 
and romance that he 
gave to the characters 
in the films he made. 



Above: Jean in uniform with his father; 
Pierre-Auguste Renoir; circa 1915. 


Right: Jean with his son, Alain, 1922. 


An affectionate biography 
by Lorraine LoBianco 


S hortly before his birth, Jean Renoir’s mother sent for her 15- 
year-old cousin, Gabrielle Renard, to help her around the 
house. When the baby Jean arrived on September 15,1894, 
everyone declared him ugly . . . everyone but Gabrielle. 

With Gabrielle and a loving fam¬ 
ily to care for him, Jean enjoyed a 
happy childhood in a home full of 
laughter, art, and good food (pre¬ 
pared by women who, like Gabrielle, 
doubled as models for his father, 

Pierre August Renoir, the artist). 

Gabrielle and Jean were insepara¬ 
ble: she took him everywhere, and so 
it was she who introduced a very 
young Jean Renoir to his first motion 
picture shown at the Dufayel furni¬ 
ture store in Paris. His reaction to the 
flickering images was to scream hys¬ 
terically and the embarrassed 
Gabrielle had to carry him out. Not a 
very promising beginning for the di¬ 
rector of La Grande Illusion and La 
Regie du Jeu. 

Enlisting in the cavalry in 1913, he was a sergeant when war 
broke out the following year. By 1915, he had left to join the Al¬ 
pine Infantry and was shot in the leg by a German sniper. Photocop¬ 
ies of his war correspondence as well as photographs from this period are in the 
collection. 

With Jean hobbling around on crutches and his father con¬ 
fined to a wheelchair from crippling arthritis (the result of inju¬ 
ries suffered in a bicycle accident), the two men had time to get 
to know each other better. Their conversations about art and life 
were recorded forty years later in Jean’s book, Renoir par Renoir. 

The earlv drafts and notes from this book are in the collection. 

At war’s end, after serv¬ 
ing in the flying corps, he 
returned home with the 
rank of lieutenant and fell 
in love with his father’s 
newest model, Andree 
Heuschling. One month af¬ 
ter the death of Jean’s fa¬ 
ther, the two were married, 
as scheduled, in January 
1920. This marriage later 
produced a son, Alain. 

Jean, his wife, and 
younger brother Claude de¬ 
cided to take up ceramics. 
This career was short-lived 
when they abandoned the 




Gabrielle Renard Slade, circa 
1905. 
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Profile of the Jean Renoir Collection 



potter’s wheel for motion pictures, a passion Jean had acquired 
during the war years by watching as many American films as he 
could, especially those of Erich von Stroheim and Charlie 
Chaplin. 

His first attempts at film were done with the purpose of mak¬ 
ing his wife a movie star. They changed her name to Catherine 
Hessling, to make it sound more American, and shot their first 
film in 1924, Catherine, on une Vie sans Joie (Catherine, or A Life 
Without Joy). 

Their next film was Nana, again starring Catherine Hessling, 
whose stylized acting won her critical attention. Surviving in the collec¬ 
tion is a well-worn 


blue scrapbook of clip¬ 
pings about the film. 

Every mention in the 
newspapers is carefully 
clipped and pasted, even 
advertisements. 

Despite their 
enthusiasm, Nana, 
like Catherine, 
was a box office 
failure (although 

critically well-re- Catherine Hessling in Charleston, 1927. 
ceived), and Jean 

was forced reluc¬ 
tantly to part with some of the paintings left by his father in or¬ 
der to cover his losses. 


With film stock left over from Nana, they shot Charleston, in 
1927. It was a comedy about a black scientist who discovers the 
wild and scantily clad Catherine. But production came to a halt 
after only a few days when the star, Johnny Huggins (an Ameri¬ 
can dancer who had worked with Josephine Baker), inexplicably 
disappeared. 

Catherine’s failure to become a film star affected her relation¬ 
ship with Jean, and when Janie Mareze was cast in his film, La 
Chienne (The Bitch), Catherine was bitterly disappointed and she 
and Jean separated. 


The 1930s was a rich period in which he produced such films 
as La Chienne and Boudu Sauve des Eaux (Boudu Savedfrom 
Drowning). In these films Renoir pre-dated Orson Welles’s use 
of deep focus by ten years, as well as his “on-location” sound and 
his adoption of a “poetic realist” approach to filmmaking—con¬ 
centrating on the human relationships of his characters with real¬ 
istic locations and dimensions. 


One of his 1930s films, Toni (1934), is considered by many to 
be the prototype for the Italian Neo-Realist films of the 1940s. It 
was shot on location, with non-actors in the cast. The story, like 
those of the Neo-Realist films, was taken from the headlines of 
the day. A photocopied script and an advertising sheet exist in the collection. 


Personal Photographs: Includes family,friends, 
actors, actresses, and professional colleagues, among 
others, Charlie Chaplin, Deanna Durbin, Douglas Fair¬ 
banks, Audrey Hepburn, Robert Flaherty,John Ford, 
Jean Gabin, Lena Horne, Louis Jouvet, Carl Laemmle, 
Jr., Fritz Lang, Vincente Minelli,Jeanne Moreau, Dudley 
Nichols, Clifford Odets, Francois Truffaut, Oskar 
Werner, William Wyler (approx. 3 boxes). 

Projects: Story ideas, scenarios, synopses, and/or 
treatments ranging from a few pages of notes to al¬ 
most completed script versions for over 160 project 
titles from the 1930s through the 1970s. The origi¬ 
nals are usually written in French, but are often 
accompanied by English translations. Among those in 
English a re: Aspects of Love (based on the novel by 
David Garnett), Wind, Sand and Stars (based on the 
novel by Antoine de Saint-Exupery), VincentVanGogh, 
Woman of a Hundred Faces (based on the story by 
Louis Bromfield,Thomas Mann,and Maximilian Ilyin) 
(approx. 24 boxes). 

Publications: Includes manuscript materials in 
various stages of re-writes for Jean Renoir’s novels: 

Les Cahiers du Capitaine Georges, Le Coeur a L’Aise, 
Genevieve, as well as the autobiography Ado We et Mes 
Films, and the biography of his father Auguste Renoir 
entitled Renoir Par Renoir (approx. I 3 boxes). 

Released Films: Script materials, production 
notes, stills, and correspondence for over 30 films re¬ 
leased between 1926 (Nana) and 1969 (Le Petit 
Theatre de Jean Renoir). Extensive research materials 
are available for La Bete Humaine (1938), Elena et les 
Hommes (1956) with Ingrid Bergman, La Grande Illu¬ 
sion (1937), Une Partie de Campagne (1936), La Regie 
du Jeu (1939), The River (1951), Swamp Water (1941), 
and This Land is Mine (1943),among others (approx. 

15 boxes of production material, 3 boxes of stills). 

Stage Productions: Jean Renoir was involved 
with several theater productions during the 1950s 
and ’60s. One, Carola, was produced at UC Berkeley 
in 1954 and later broadcast on television in 1973, 
with Leslie Caron as the lead (approx. 5 boxes). 

Correspondence: Personal and professional 
correspondence 1920s-1980s (Register in process) 
(approx. 32 boxes), including the following more pro¬ 
lific correspondence with Robert Flaherty (director), 
Ingrid Bergman, Dudley Nichols (writer), Clifford 
Odets (writer), Georges Simenon (writer), Antoine 
de Saint-Exupery (writer), Francois Truffaut (direc¬ 
tor), Rumer Godden (writer), Louis Jouvet (actor), 
Pierre Renoir (actor, brother), Claude Renoir (Sr. and 
Jr.), Ernestine Evans, Pierre Lestringuez (writer), 

Pierre Braunberger (producer), Paul Cezanne Jr. (son 
of the painter), Renee Cezanne (wife), Beulah Bondi 
(actress), Radha (actress from The River). 
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Right:Julian Carette, 
Marcel Dalio, 
Gaston Modot, and 
Jean Gabin in 
La Grande Illusion, 1937. 

Below: Erich von 
Stroheim (left), and 
Pierre Fresnay (right) in 
La Grande Illusion, 1937. 


Left: Jean with Claude Renoir cameraman and nephew, 
right, and his assistant, and later a famous director Jacques 
Becker on the far left. 


S ocial consciousness was an important ele¬ 
ment of Renoir’s subsequent films. His girl¬ 
friend, Marguerite Mathieu, worked as his 
film editor under the name of Marguerite 
Renoir (which she later kept as her professional 
name after their breakup). She, along with other 
Renoir “accomplices” like Jacques Becker, were 
sympathetic to left-wing causes and this influ¬ 
enced his film, Le Crime de Monsieur Lange 
(1936), which was made with actors from the 
French theater ensemble Groupe Octobre. In 
the film a capitalist publisher exploits his work¬ 
ers; after faking his own death, he returns to find 
his workers have formed a very successful collec¬ 
tive, which he threatens to take over. Monsieur 
Lange’s crime is to kill the pub¬ 
lisher in order to save the collec¬ 
tive. An early scenario entitled L’Ascen- 
sion de Monsieur Lange and handwritten 
dialogue remain in the collection as well 
as several production stills. 

His next film, La Vie est a 
nous (People of France) (1936) 
was made as a propaganda film 
for the French Communist 
Party, which Jean, wishing to re¬ 
main apolitical, did not join. 

Une Partie de Campagne, also 
shot in 1936, is an aborted mas¬ 
terpiece, a lush romantic tale of 
lost love in the pastoral country¬ 
side of the late 1800s, locations 
and settings reminiscent of his father’s paintings (settings which 
he would use again in Le Dejeuner sur VHerbe twenty years later). 
Marguerite, with the help of former co-workers, re-edited the 
abandoned film after the war, and it was first shown in 1946 in 
the United States when Renoir was in the country. Luckily, several 
partial scripts remain in the collection which give some idea of the film Renoir 
might have completed. 

In the winter of 1936/1937, Jean shot the film which was to 
be not only his first international success, but also considered by 
critics one of the greatest motion pictures of all time. It was 
based on the war-time adventures of his comrade in arms, the pi¬ 
lot Pinsard, and its anti-war theme exposed the illusion of the 
democracy of war. The film was, of course, La Grande Illusion. 
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The story, that of Andre Jurieu’s love 
for Christine, wife of the Marquis de la 
Chesnaye, and its effect on a hunting 
party at her country home, went through 
various stages from conception to release. 
What is certain from the over 300 pieces of script 
fragments, proposed cast lists, and character descrip¬ 
tions extant, is that things were in a constant state 
of flux. Character’s names were changed, cast mem¬ 
bers were switched (Fernand Ledoux and Pierre 
Renoir were considered for the role of Octave, which 
eventually went to Jean himself), and dialogue was im¬ 
provised on the set. 


On its release, the film met with vio¬ 
lent opposition. People started fights and 
one man tried to burn down the theater 
where it was playing. They took it as an 
insult to the upper classes of France. The 
public reaction stunned Jean, who cut and 
re-cut the film in order to please audi¬ 
ences, but to no avail. With war-time ten¬ 
sions already fever-pitched, the French 
government banned it for being “demoral¬ 
izing.” 


Left: (From left to 
right) Eddy De¬ 
bray, Paulette 
Dubost, Gaston 
Modot, and Julien 
Carette in La 
Regie dujeu, 1939. 

Below: Nora Gre¬ 
gor and Jean 
Renoir in La Regie 
du Jeu, 1939. 


What survives in the collection are dialogue lists in French and German (prob¬ 
ably for subtitling), correspondence over the Yugoslavian banning of the film and le¬ 
gal action taken over the origins of the story line, some elements of which 
supposedly parallel that of a published novel, Kavalier-Scharnhorst, by Jean des Val- 
iieres. Renoir wrote letters to Pinsard, among others, to verify his story and the mat¬ 
ter must have been cleared up, as nothing else remains of the controversy. 

La Bete Humaine (The Human Beast) (1938), was based on the 
novel by Zola, and produced with the cooperation of the Zola 
family. It starred Simone Simon, back from Hollywood, and his 
La Grande Illusion hero, Jean Gabin. In 
addition to box office success, it also gave 
Jean Renoir the opportunity to deliver a 
speech to the Societe de Lola at the Sor- 
bonne in November 1939. The notes of this 
speech are in the collection, which also contains sce¬ 
narios, scripts, and photographs. 

1939 was a turbulent year for both 
world history and Jean Renoir. During 
this time, he shot a film which was, at the 
time of release, an incredible financial fail¬ 
ure, but today is considered by many to 
be his masterpiece. It marked the turning 
point for him, not only in his personal 
life, but in his career. The film was La 
Regie du Jeu (Rules of the Game). 
















O ut of failure came a success of an¬ 
other kind. La Regie du Jeu started 
the romance of Jean Renoir with 
Dido Freire, whom he had first met while 
filming La P’tite Lili in 1927. A family 
friend of the director Calvalcanti, she had 
played an extra and become good friends 
with six-year-old Alain Renoir. Dido 
took Alain to circuses and fairs, even to 
England to visit her relatives. Ignored by 
his own mother, Alain “adopted” Dido and would later consider 
her his “real” mother. 

Finding Jean Renoir intimidating, she avoided him, but when 
a script girl was needed for La Regie du Jeu, Dido was hired. Dur¬ 
ing production, the two fell in love, but were so discreet that no 
one knew, not even Marguerite, who was hoping to go with Jean 
to Italy to make his next film, La Tosca. But it was Dido who 
went; she stayed for the rest of his life, becoming Mrs. Renoir in 
1944. 

At this point a mention must be made of the contribution of 
Dido Freire Renoir. She kept his files organized, assisted in his 
work, and when they went to America, she helped him in other 
ways. Not only as his girl-Friday, she also made his homes away 
from France real homes, careful to arrange things for his comfort. 
When illness or lack of available film projects worried him, she 
did her best to keep him distracted with her high spirits. She also 
successfully urged him to write. 

Her love, warmth, and good humor come across in the collection through letters 
and photographs. Most apparent in this collection is her attention to detail and her 
careful preservation of the materials. 

To Italy and La Tosca Jean and Dido went, but when hostili¬ 
ties broke out between France and Italy they were forced to leave 

for Paris, where Jean was recruited into 
service for the French Army film service. 

Jean was visited on several occasions 
by officials who had hinted strongly 
about him working under the occupation 
and it was enough to make him very un¬ 
comfortable. He could not bring himself 
to collaborate with the Germans, and his 
refusal might endanger his son, then in 
the French Army. The decision was made 
to go to America. 

Jean and Dido went to Lisbon in the 
fall of 1940 and arrived in New York on 
New Year’s Eve. After the holidays they 
left for Hollywood, where Jean had been 
offered a contract to work for 20th Cen¬ 
tury Fox, headed by Darryl F. Zanuck. 


(From left to right) Dana Andrews, Anne Baxter; and 
Jean Renoir on the set of Swamp Water, 1941. 


Right: Dido Freire, later Dido Renoir; 
working as a script girl on the set of La 
Regie du Jeu, 1939. 


Below: Jean in the French army, 1940. 



















(From left to right) Jean, Maureen O'Hara, George Sanders, and Dudley Nichols 
during the filming of This Land is Mine, 1943. 


Premiere Le9on Class Speciale 
“AU STUDIO” 

Un electricien: 

A Juicer (prononcez: e djou-soeur) 

A Gaffer (e ga-feur) 

Celui qui fait les Commissions: 

The errand boy 

L’homme qui cherche les exterieurs: 

The location man 

Le maquilleur: 

The make-up man (me-keupe mane) 

Un mauvais acteur: 

A bum actor (beum) 

Faire faire son travail par un autre: 

To pass the buck (bock) 

Distribuer les roles: 

To cast. Casting a picture 

Ouverture a I’iris: 

fade in (fede) 

Fondu enchaine: 

Lap dissolve 


R enoir’s first American effort, Swamp Water, was filmed on location 
in Waycross, Georgia and on the Fox lot. Thanks to Dido, we can read 
memos and telegrams between Zanuck and Renoir and get a sense of why Renoir 
found it so difficult to work under the studio system. As an independent filmmaker 
he had been able, for the most part, to film at his own pace. Now Fox 
was pressing him to finish and it became an intolerable situation. He 
was fired and re-hired, endured endless memos, script revisions, and 
conferences. Not surprisingly, he left Fox after the picture, purportedly 
telling Zanuck: “It has been a pleasure working for 16th Century Fox.” 
Jean later said the mistake was due to his bad English. Zanuck, for his 
part, said: “He’s a genius, all right, but he’s not one of us.” 

This Land is Mine was written with Dudley Nichols, who quickly be¬ 
came his best friend in America. The collection is rich with scripts, newspaper arti¬ 
cles on which the story was based, and photographs. Like Swamp Water ; the film 
was a moderate success in the United States, but was reviled when re¬ 
leased in France after the war. As with many of Renoir’s films, the ap¬ 
preciation would come later. 

Following the completion of training 
shorts for the United States Army and a 
short film, Salute to France, he made The 
Southerner, the story of sharecroppers and 
their struggles. It has been acknowledged 
as his finest American film. 

Renoir abandoned his realist approach 
for a “Hollywood” touch in Diary of a 
Chambermaid, with Paulette Goddard. 

He then made his last American film, the 



Si vous voulez voir la scene a travers 
le viseur de la camera, dites a 
I’operateur: 

Let me see the scene thru the finder 

Suivre la mise au point: 

Follow focus 

Un cafard, un rapporteur: 

A stool pigeon 

Taisez-vous,foutez-moi la paix!: 

Shut up and keep quiet 

Ne m’embetez pas: 

Don’t bother me. 

Allons dejeuner: 

Lunch! 

Pour dire de se depecher (argot): 

Well, it ain’t raining! 


Above: French translations for 
often used American produc¬ 
tion idioms and expressions, 
excerpted from the four-page 
list used by Renoir 

Left: Jean (left) and Charles 
Laughton (right) on the set of 
This Land is Mine, 1943. 
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Arthur Friedman Remembers 
His Friend, the Director 

When I said to Jean when he was still alive that 
eventually I hoped that he would keep UCLA in 
mind for his films and his memorabilia, my memory 
is that he brushed it aside. He was not a man for 
such details, except in his films. He was such a mod¬ 
est, unassuming person, that I don’t think it ever 
crossed his mind that he would occupy some place 
in film history. 

Once I had the Renoirs over for dinner. We 
also invited Harold Lloyd, Norman Corwin, and 
Hugh Gray, a very respected and noted screen 
writer who was on the faculty at UCLA. At the din¬ 
ner, Jean asked, “Is that the real Harold Lloyd?” and 
then Harold asked, “Is that the real Jean Renoir?’ 

I’ve known a lot of people in the industry 
through the years but I have never known a per¬ 
son who generated the love or the loyalty or the 
devotion of the people whom he knew. Like Ingrid 
Bergman, for example. Just everybody felt that they 
were safe and loved in the presence of Jean Renoir. 

Renoir had a system for directing that was not 
in tune with the fast pace of American film making. 
He would build up a personal rapport with the per¬ 
former and would not permit the performer to 
have a preconceived notion of the character at all. 

I watched him trying to teach the students at 
UCLA and it drove me crazy. He would have ac¬ 
tors speak only in monosyllables with no expres¬ 
sion. Nothing. Then as they kept on doing this for 
days and days and days, eventually it would evolve 
into something that was fresh with them and not 
imitative. He didn’t want them to be comparing 
this character with some other character they 
knew about. He wanted the thing to originate with 
what he thought was the basic instinct of talent in 
a person. (Now there’s probably an awful lot more 
to his directorial process than that, but that was 
the basis of what I saw.) 

Jean Renoir had a rough time in this country— 
a little bit like Orson Welles. He loved to direct, 
but only directed a few films in the United States. 
Renoir felt very badly that he wasn’t making films 
as often as he would’ve liked to, but was just sitting 
around, and the people who knew Renoir knew 
that he hurt inside. That he was so out of tune 
with the American perception of direct¬ 
ing was to the loss of the American film, 
in my opinion. -A.F. 

Through the efforts and negotiations of 
Arthur Friedman, Professor Emeritus of Film 
and Television, Alain Renoir (Jean’s son), Pro¬ 
fessor of English at U.C. Berkeley, made his 
gift of the Renoir Collection to the UCLA 
Library. 


dark, suspenseful Woman On the Beach, with Joan Bennett. 

By now, the war had ended. Renoir had found working in 
Hollywood not the dream he had envisioned as a young film¬ 
maker in France. He returned to independent production with 
his first color film, shot on a location as far from Hollywood as 
possible: India. 

Rumer Godden’s novel, The River, had been mentioned by 
Jean in a memo regarding acquisition of the film rights as early 
as 1947. By 1949, he had linked up with Kenneth MacEldowney 
and had gone with Dido to India to scout locations. The film 
was completed in 1951 and the reviews were wonderful. Legal 
problems began soon after. According to the voluminous correspondence and 
the legal papers in the collection, Jean’s payment for his services took some time, 
and the financial dealings of MacEldowney were called into question. It would be 
years before a settlement was made. 

By then, Jean had returned to Europe temporarily, filming Le 
Carrosse d’Or (The Golden Coachj (1953) with Anna Magnani, 
and producing his first theatrical work, an adaptation of Julius 
Caesar, for a one-night only production at the amphitheater in 
Arles, France. Although the production was not filmed for posterity, a script, set 
and prop notes, and photographs remain. 

He went back to Paris and old friends in making French Can- 
Can, which reunited him with Jean Gabin. It was a big success in 
France and abroad, and helped to strengthen a reputation which 
had not been helped by Hollywood. 

Jean tried his hand at the theater for a second time, writing 
and directing a play, Orvet, starring Paul Meurisse and Leslie 
Caron, in 1955. Several scripts and extensive notes are extant in the collection. 

He then began production of a film with a friend from Holly¬ 
wood, Ingrid Bergman. Elena et les Hommes (Paris Does Strange 
Things) (1956), again had Jean returning to the past. This com¬ 
edy about a beautiful woman and the men with whom she be¬ 
comes involved received critical approval, but the box office was 
less enthusiastic. Several scripts are contained in the collection, along with ex¬ 
tensive publicity, production and personal photographs. 

Le Dejeuner sur I’Herbe (Picnic on the Grass) (1959) was shot, 
literally with the influence of Pierre-Auguste Renoir, as it was 
filmed at the family home in Cagnes, where many of his most fa¬ 
mous paintings were executed. Le Testament du Docteur Cordelier 
(The Testament of Dr. Cordelier) (1961) was adapted from Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, and starred the famed actor Jean-Louis Bar¬ 
rault. 


Arthur Friedman (right) with Jean Renoir 
on September 15, 1978, the filmmaker's 
last birthday. 










Ingrid Bergman with Jean in 
Elena et les Hommes, 1956. 

His final film was made in 1969 when Jean was 75 years old. 
Le Petit Theatre de Jean Renoir, was made up of four sketches in¬ 
troduced by Jean standing in front of a miniature theater (several 
sketches cut from the final film exist in script form in the collection). It was re¬ 
leased in America and the critics were, for the most part, enthusi¬ 
astic, but it would be his last film. Illness and age were beginning 
to catch up with the youthful man. According to Francis Truf¬ 
faut, Renoir did not mention making films again after 1973. 

He did, however, write. His first book, Renoir par Renoir, in 
1962 had been a best-seller; he had also written a novel, Les Ca- 
hiers du Capitaine Georges (The Notebooks of Captain George) 
(1966). Now, at last, he got around to writing his own autobiog¬ 
raphy, Ma Vie etMes Films (1974), another success. Manuscripts and 
notes from these books, as well as several other projects (both writing and film) en¬ 
rich the collection. 

Since his arrival in Hollywood in 1941, Renoir had made Bev¬ 
erly Hills his permanent home, and it was there that he spent his 
last years writing, cheered on by the ever-enthusiastic Dido. 

On the morning of February 12,1979, Jean told Dido that he 
was going to be¬ 
gin work that day 
on a new novel, 
but wanted to 
keep the story a 
secret, even from 
her. While wait¬ 
ing for his assis¬ 
tant to arrive a 
few hours later, 

Jean Renoir 
passed away. 

He died as he 
had lived, antici¬ 
pating the start of 
a new project. ■ 


Jean and Dido, 
circa 1949 


The Unanticipated Reward 
of a Curatorial Impulse 

There are moments in life when you realize 
you are in the presence of something profound. 

For me one of those moments came in the Fall of 
1990, when the cable channel TNT aired La Regie 
du Jeu by Jean Renoir. Here was something differ¬ 
ent: the characters in this film, heroes and villains 
alike, as in all Renoir’s work, are treated with great 
affection. 

I was already familiar with his La Grande Illusion, 
but now I thought, “what else had he done?” 
“What else,” led me to collect as many videotapes 
and books as I could 
about this amazing 
man. I quickly became 
a devoted fan. 

Later, during an ar¬ 
chive class field trip to 
the then Theater Arts 
Library (since renamed 
the Arts Library Spe¬ 
cial Collections), I met 
Brigitte Kueppers who 
is in charge of collec¬ 
tions. While describing 
their responsibilities, 
she mentioned the li¬ 
brary’s recent acquisi¬ 
tion of the Jean Renoir 
papers and the need 
for someone to take 
on the task of process¬ 
ing them. Not long after, when I returned to ask 
Brigitte if she still needed someone, I was 
relieved and thrilled when her response 
was an enthusiastic, “Yes.” After processing 
the smaller Robert Rossen collection, I was 
finally allowed to get my hands on Renoir. 

Only eight months before I had first 
seen La Regie du Jeu, and now I was holding 
the original script .unbound,annotated,and 
completely out of order. While reading a 
small selection of his voluminous corre¬ 
spondence, I began to get a real sense of 
what Jean Renoir must have been like—a 
man of great humor and intelligence, one 
who had profound sympathy for and keen 
insight into humanity. With definite ideas 
about how he wanted his work to be,Jean 
Renoir never hesitated to fight for his artis¬ 
tic integrity. He had great concern and love, 
not just for his family, but for his friends. 
And judging from the photographs and the 
wealth and content of correspondence, the 
man had a lot of friends. -L.L. 


Lorraine LoBianco.the col¬ 
lection’s organizer; recently 
received an M.A. in Critical 
Studies from the UCLv\ 
Department of Film and 
Television. 









THE TOWELL LIBRARY 

Opened as Imagined 

Towell will be the temporary home of UCLA’s College Library while 
the Powell Library building undergoes extensive seismic renovations. 

The innovative tensile structure, by the local architectural firm of 
Hodgetts & Fung, needed to be built swiftly and economically. 

Built out of standard, industrial-grade components—vinyl coated UV 
resistant polyester, extruded aluminum ribs, 12,500 nuts and bolts 
for structural connections and fabric tensioning—the Towell Library 
is intended to be as artful and pleasing as it is utilitarian. 
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Leonard Defrance, ^ /’Egide de Minerve , circa 1781-1782 


/zaz/ hegemony. Across the way at “ Minerva’s Shield ’ ”so¬ 
phisticated consumers buy perhaps the latest novels or essays 
or an issue of the Journal encyclopedique or ozzo o/* the 
many books, rzzc>6 zzr L’Esprit de l’Encyclopedie; ou, 
Choix des articles, that extracted the liveliest essays fom 
Diderot’s massive work. Whatever texts the pretty young 
woman and the older man hold in their hands, it is clear 
that they read to themselves, yet with an obvious social 


This painting celebrates emperor Joseph II’s mandate of re¬ 
ligious tolerance in the Austrian Netherlands. Protestant 
and Catholic clerics shake hands, undisturbed by the adver¬ 
tisements behind them of works by skeptics such as Helvetius 
and Voltaire. Aristocrats arrive at church, and townspeople 
chat below a statue of a Roman emperor, a reference to 
Joseph II. In the street a man sells secondhand volumes of 
theology whose value has fallen with the collapse of ecclesias- 















pleasure. Everything here is harmoniously united:faith and 
reason, city and empire, youth and age, celibacy and sensual¬ 
ity, work and leisure. Finally, at the center of the picture, 
bales of publications have arrivedfrom or are destinedfor 
Spain, Portugal, Naples, and Rome. No tyrants here, no re¬ 
bels, no vulgar getting and spending, only an elegant un ity 
of intellect and commerce in this encyclopedist community. 


The EN CYC LOPED IE 

was transformed by those 
who adored and abhorred 

REVOLUTION 

by Clorinda Donato and Robert M. Maniquis 

This past spring G. K. Hall and Co., Boston, 
published The Encyclopedic and the Age of 
Revolution , which combines essays on Diderot’s 
and d’Alembert’s Encyclopedic and its many 
adaptations with an illustrated catalog derived 
from a University Research Library exhibition 
held in 1989. The exhibition and the writing of 
this volume brought together American and 
European scholars who provided essays on 
European encyclopedias, the historical national 
concerns that shaped their development, and 
the fate of Enlightenment ideals amidst revolu¬ 
tionary political, social, and technological 

change. This 
book will be use¬ 
ful both to the 
specialist and to 
the student 
interested in the 
role of encyclo- 
pedism in the 
social organiza¬ 
tion of knowl¬ 


The Encyclopedie and the 

Age of Revolution 


Clorinda Donato & Robert A!. Maniquis, Editors 


edge during a 
volatile period of 
modern history. 
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The above photo of the Encyclopedic d’Yverdon as displayed in the Fribourg bookshop was sent 
to the Department of Special Collections to verify the quality of the copy proposed for acquisi- 
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tion. 


/ n icj8j, as a UCLA graduate student, 
Clorinda Donato began ferreting out 
source materials for her dissertation, 
which concerned the French Ency¬ 
clopedic and the Swiss Encyclopedic 
d’Yverdon. Although the University Re¬ 
search Library had a copy of the French 
Encyclopedic, it did not own the Ency¬ 
clopedic d’Yverdon. About to begin a 
year of research in Switzerland, she 
needed a copy of the y 8 -volume Swiss en¬ 
cyclopedia with which to continue her 
work when she returned. With at least 
two-thirds of the articles rewritten or 
completely new, the Swiss encyclopedia 
constituted the most concerted attempt at 
repeating the French Encyclopedie’s suc¬ 
cess while appealing to a very different 
audience. At the URL Donato met with 
Mary Greco, Western European Biblio¬ 
grapher, to discuss this and other encyclo¬ 
pedias. Greco agreed that the work 
would be a valuable addition to an al¬ 
ready impressive collection of encyclope¬ 
dias at UCLA. 

It was, then, with all the more pleas¬ 
ure that Donato, not long after arriving 
in Switzerland, happened past a book¬ 
shop in Fribourg and saw in the win¬ 
dow a complete set of the Encyclopedic 
d’Yverdon, the gold embossed lettering 
on its long row of volumes glittering in 
the sun. Although the bookseller already 
had a prospective pr ivate buyer, he had 
decided to showcase the encyclopedia in 
his window and in his catalog with a 
brief history of its genesis. After a bit of 
conversation, it became apparent that 
the bookseller liked the idea of these valu¬ 


able books being used in a major research 
institution instead of disappearing into 
a private library. Losing no time, Do¬ 
nato contacted Greco, who, encouraged 
by faculty and with the strong support of 
the then University Librarian Russell 
Shank, made the purchase. The Ency¬ 
clopedic d’Yverdon has more than tri¬ 
pled in value since then. More 
important, it became the catalyst for an 
exhibition as part of the university s com¬ 
prehensive series of lectures, exhibitions, 
and symposia comprising 1789 / 1989 , 

The French Revolution: A UCLA Bi¬ 
centennial Program, directed by Profes¬ 
sor Robert M. Maniquis of the English 
Department. 

Mary Greco and Jim Davis of the 
Department of Special Collections helped 
prepare the exhibition. The list that they 
provided confirmed what those who had 
done research in encyclopedias already 
knew—that UCLA has a superb collec¬ 
tion of encyclopediasfrom medieval com¬ 
pendia to contemporary editions, as well 
as rare volumes documenting the evolu¬ 
tion of illustrated technology. 

One of the most noteworthy sources in 
medical technology, for instance, John 
Harris’s Lexicon technicum ( 1 J 04 - 
ijso) came to the exhibition from the De¬ 
partment of History and Special 
Collections at the Biomedical Library. In 
addition, UCLA holds a complete copy of 
the Enciclopedia metodica, the Span¬ 
ish translation of the Encyclopedic 
methodique, perhaps the only complete 
copy of the work in the United States. 

With these and many other fascinating 


Fortunato Bartolomeo De Felice ( 1723 - 1789 ). 
Encyclopedic, ou, Dictionnaire universel 
raisonne des connoissances humaines. Vol. 1 . 
Yverdon, 1770 - 1780 . 

examples of encyclopedia history, 

UCLA’s Bicentennial exhibition quickly 
took shape. 

With a generous grant from the Na¬ 
tional Endowment for the Humanities 
and additionalfinancial support from 
two Swiss foundations and after two 
years of organization and research, the 
exhibition opened at UCLA in Novem¬ 
ber 1989 , then traveled to the Lilly Li¬ 
brary at Indiana University and the 
Milton S. Eisenhower Library at Johns 
Hopkins University. 

The Encyclopedic and the Age of 
Revolution demonstrates, with back¬ 
ground essays and a catalog, the scholarly 
research that such a large book exhibition 
can stimulate. Donato, now Associate 
Professor of French and Italian at Cali¬ 
fornia State University, Long Beach, 
and Maniquis co-edited the recently pub¬ 
lished volume. Its publication comes at 
the end of a long process that demon¬ 
strates how scholars and librarians work 
together to build collections and organize 
the tools of research. 
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P apal bulls, inquisitional confiscations, royal de¬ 
crees, pirating, false privileges, hidden authorial 
identities, and bad reviews are all a part of the tor¬ 
tuous publishing history of European encyclopedias 
from the appearance of the first volume of Diderot s and 
d’Alembert s Encyclopedic in 1751 to the publication of 
the last volume of Panckoucke’s Encyclopedic methodique 
in 1831. 

Although Pope Clement XIII’s ban on the work in 
1756 is often cited as the principal cause of the publish¬ 
ing debacle surrounding encyclopedias, one reason for 
their financial difficulties was that readers did not always 
know what to make of an encyclopedia that was both 
authoritative and subversive. The Church immediately 
saw the subversion and condemned it. And many in the 
varied intellectual class of artisans, lawyers, scientists, 
writers, and poor clergy clearly championed the Ency¬ 
clopedias attacks upon religious superstition and political 
injustice. Incoherence, wide disparity in the quality of 
the articles, and lack of unity were among the flaws cited 
even by those who, for ideological reasons, supported the 
work. But beyond its flaws, the Encyclopedic registered so¬ 
cial changes and was itself exciting and unsettling simply 
in what it juxtaposed. How was one to reconcile philoso¬ 
phy with technology, rationalism and religion, kings and 
democracy, and, not least of all for the reader, text with 
images? 

The story of modern encyclopedias, then, like all the 
history of exciting books, is the history of new and em¬ 
battled ideas. It is also the history of adapted and gradu¬ 
ally accepted ideas. 

Denis Diderot 
(1713 1784) and 
Jean Le Rond 
d’Alembert (1717 
1783). Encydopedie; 
ou, Dictionnaire 
raisonne des sciences. 
Vol. 1. Paris: 
Briasson, 1751. 


ENCYCLOPEDIE, 

o u 

DICTIONNAIRE RAISONNE 

DES SCIENCES, 

DES ARTS ET DES METIERS, 

PAR UNE SOCI&TE DE GENS DE LETTRES. 

Mis en ordre & public par M. DIDEROT, dc I’Academie Royale des Sciences & des Belles- 
Lcttrcs dc PrulTc; & quant a la Partie Mathematjque, par M. D'ALEMBERT, 
dc 1’Acaddmie Royale des Sciences de Paris, dc ccllc dc Prude, & de b Socbte Royale 
dc Londrcs. 

Tanium feries junciunique pallet, 

Tamiim de medio fumptis acced'u honoris ! Horat. 


TOME PREMIER. 
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Encydopedie dYver- 
don: (above) vol. 4, 
pi. 1 o, no. 6: Mon- 
tre a equation, 
repetition & secon- 
des concentriques, 
d’un seul batte- 
ment (Single-tick 
equation and repe¬ 
tition clock with 
concentric second 
measurement), and 
(right) vol. 6, 
pi. 3 65: Outils 
d’horlogerie 
(Clockworking 
tools). 



C ontemporary readers are perhaps most famil¬ 
iar with the striking plates of the Encydopedie , 
but eighteenth-century readers often did not 
know what to make of them. Publishers fretted over the 
costs of plates, while nevertheless finding the money to 
print them because the illustrations were integral to both 
technical explanation and ideology. In a work that im¬ 
plicitly and explicitly set the human, not an anthropo¬ 
morphized god at the center of time and space, it is in 
the illustrations that much is said without being said— 
and essentially to readers who wanted primarily techni¬ 
cal information. This is why our book (like the 
exhibition on which it is based) gives equal weight to 
text, interpretation, and the pictorial conveying of ideas. 
The interest that the encyclopedists showed even in pots 
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The plates and the objects they 
illustrate—sometimes as 
simple as a red brick — 
constantly imply the idea that 
the work of a brick maker or a 
blacksmith was as important 
as that of intellectuals. 


Encyclopedie 
dYverdon: (right) 
vol. 2, pi. 3: Bri- 
queterie et tuilerie 
(Brick and tile fac¬ 
tory), and (below) 
vol. 2, pi. 7: Bri- 
queterie et tuilerie 
(Brick and tile 
making). 




and pans is important in showing how in small ways 
books—above all reference books—gradually build up 
layers of social value. In this sense there is a direct rela¬ 
tion between saucepans, engraving tools, printing 
presses, and spinning wheels and shifting values that, 
along with many other elements, mark social change. 
One may not write a great deal about pots and pans or 
trowels and bricks, but illustrating them, with as much 
attention to detail as one gives to the “great” things of 
the world is a politically important thing to do. This is 


not to say that the plates of the Encyclopedie and those of 
later versions were immediately recognized as politically 
or socially important, even by those who had the most 
class interest in them. Many critics were strangely silent 
when the volumes of plates began to appear. Even the 
Journal Encyclopedique, which was founded in part to 
comment directly on the Encyclopedie, had little to say 
beyond praising their exactness and the detail of their ac¬ 
companying explanations. This silence was perhaps the 
most appropriate response to illustrations which had 
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The men and women working 
vigorously , masters and 
mistresses of machines and 
tools y link the progressive 
rationalism and humanism of 
the encyclopedists to the shift 
from a religious to a secular 
world. 


Encyclopedic dYverdon: 
(left) vol. 4, pi. i: Fon- 
derie en caracteres 
(Character foundry) and 
(below) vol. 4, pi. i: Fil 
et laine (Yarn produc¬ 
tion). 



such visual ideological power. Their implications were 
certainly not lost on those aligned with the faltering 
world of religious and political authority. Abraham- 
Joseph Chaumaix, for instance, a Jansenist critic, dis¬ 
missed the plates as the expansion of what he 
condemned as the most worthless part of the Ency¬ 
clopedic , that which dealt with the metiers or manual arts. 

Such attacks on the Encyclopedic and its plates give us 
an idea of their importance. The plates themselves com¬ 
prise nearly half of the Encyclopedic and substantiahpor- 


tions of later adaptations, such as the Encyclopedie 
methodique and the Swiss Encyclopedie dYverdon. In or¬ 
der to do the plates justice, we had to document their 
precedents in illustrated works and show their relation to 
the objects and workers they depicted. Since the volumes 
of plates were as important to eighteenth-century editors 
as were volumes of text, we wanted to show how they 
were used to instruct the reader graphically. 

Although fine illustrations of, for instance, machinery 
had already made their debut in the Renaissance with 
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Agostino Ramelli’s Delle belle e arti- 
ficiose macchine (1588) and were fol¬ 
lowed in the eighteenth century 
with Leopold’s Theatrum machi- 
narurn (1724), the unification of text 
and illustration in almost equal pro¬ 
portions and with a cross- 
referential system like that in the 
Encyclopedie methodique and the 
Encyclopedie dYverdon changed 
both the style and expectations of 
explanatory texts and their repre¬ 
sentational powers. 

The plates and the objects they 
illustrated—sometimes as simple as 
a red brick—constantly imply the 
idea that the work of a brick maker 
or a tinsmith is as important as that 
of intellectuals. What we also see in 
the plates are men and women 
working vigorously, masters and 
mistresses of machines and tools. 

This human presence in encyclope¬ 
dias, both before and after the Revo¬ 
lution, links the progressive 
rationalism and humanism of the 
encyclopedists to the shift from a 
predominantly religious to a pre¬ 
dominantly secular world in an age 
of democratic explosions. 

What the URL exhibition and 
now the book, The Encyclopedie and 
the Age of Revolution, also illustrate, 
however, is how short-lived the all- 
encompassing vision of ency¬ 
clopedist culture was. Through a 

sampling of those encyclopedias that appeared through¬ 
out Europe in the aftermath of the French Encyclopedie, 
of the Revolution, and far into the nineteenth century, 
adaptations, imitations, and evolutions of Diderot’s and 
d’Alembert’s monumental work broke down its central 
ideal of a shared community of knowledge and power 
into the progressive ideal of increasing specialization. 


T he Encyclopedie was transformed in obviously dif¬ 
ferent ways by those who adored and those who 
abhorred the Revolution. UCLA’s recently ac¬ 
quired Encyclopedie dYverdon makes it easier to tell the 
full story of these transformations. The Yverdon encyclo¬ 
pedia is a particularly interesting example of a work 
deeply influenced by the Encyclopedie, but one that is 


Encyclopedie dYverdon: (top) vol. 1, pi. 26: 
Anatomie (Anatomy), (above) vol. 3, pi. 9: 
Chirurgie (Surgery), and (right) vol. 3, pi. 

12: Chirurgie. 


sympathetically cautious, embodying the rationalism and 
ideology of technological and social progress while re¬ 
maining quite unrevolutionary in tone and style. 

The Yverdon encyclopedists, led by an Italian relig¬ 
ious exile, Fortunato Bartolomeo De Felice, marked each 
of the articles of their encyclopedia to indicate their reac¬ 
tion to the French Encyclopedie. An “R” after a title 
meant the article had been rewritten; an “N” that the ar¬ 
ticle was new; no mark represented a direct borrowing. 
Published between 1770 and 1780, the Yverdon edition 
rode the wave of Diderot’s Encyclopedie success, but with¬ 
out the scandal. The French Encyclopedie of 1751-1765 
bristled with anticlerical attacks and presented ideas on 
social justice and democracy with obvious sympathy. It 
engaged in much of the free-thinking and rational dis¬ 
cussion of political and social change that the Old 
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Regime deeply feared. Not only its content but also its 
style, its sardonic cross-references, and its sometimes de¬ 
fiant tone titillated the reading public. 

Politics and business thrived together at the end of 
the eighteenth century, and while that titillated reading 
public was a political force, it was also a body of consum¬ 
ers. Publishers immediately saw the potential for profits 
in encyclopedias, despite the financial and political diffi¬ 
culties in publishing them. And one of the many places 
to make those profits was in the northern European mar¬ 
ket that wanted both enlightenment and religion, pro¬ 
gress and quiet evolution. The Encyclopedie dYverdon is 
adapted especially for those northern Protestant consum¬ 
ers who, though certainly not revolutionaries, were at¬ 
tracted to new ideas. 

E ver since the eighteenth century, then, we have be¬ 
come accustomed to the idea that an encylopedia is 
essential, which is why we are surrounded by ency¬ 
clopedias—thousands of them in hundreds of languages. 
We can consult the most recent and some of the oldest 
of them at the University Research Library, or we can 
buy them—at least some of them—in our local super¬ 
market. Long a familiar icon, the supermarket encyclope¬ 
dia display periodically rises from amongst watermelons 
and six-packs. Lucky, one of Los Angeles’s largest super¬ 
market chains, currently invites shoppers, at $j -99 a vol- 
ume each week, to collect a complete Punk &c Wagnalls, 
with complimentary atlas, in order to bring home with 
one’s bacon and eggs the advantages of encyclopedic cul¬ 
ture. Some of those advantages are obvious and some im¬ 
plied: the encyclopedia will help, as the advertisements 
say, the children get their homework done quicker and 
better, and, in the process, Punk & Wagnalls will bring a 
the family closer together in the joyous pursuit of knowl¬ 
edge. 

Supermarkets convince customers to toss encyclope¬ 
dias into shopping carts surely because of another 
implied social advantage. Even bargain-priced encyclope¬ 
dias put the consumer in touch with an imagined world 
of organized and shared knowledge, the idealized power 
of which has been transmitted directly to our imagina- 


Pierre Mouchon (i 733-1797). Essai d'une distribution genealogique des 
sciences et des artsprincipaux (Genealogical distribution of the 
principal arts and sciences), from Table analytique et raisonnee. 
Chretien Frederic Guillaume Roth rendered Diderot and d’Alem¬ 
bert’s detailed system of human knowledge in this (fold-out format) 
tree of knowledge so that the totality of the arts and sciences and 
their relationships to one another could be understood at a' glance. 


tion from eighteenth-century encyclopedists. The ideal 
is persistent and has survived the real and socially disas¬ 
trous division between those who have knowledge—to¬ 
day we like to call it information—and those who do 
not. Those who know and those who do not may shop 
in the same supermarkets while separated by huge eco¬ 
nomic and social distance. Even among those who do 
have knowledge, separations replicate into the thousands 
of sub-groups of those who know only one specialized 
thing. Still, the underlying ideal of a world of connected 
knowledge to which virtually everyone has access contin¬ 
ues to help sell encyclopedias, as it did in the eighteenth 
century when selling encyclopedias became an important 
commercial enterprise. 

What clearly has changed since the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury is the idea that an encyclopedia could excite or even 
foment its readers by taking a stand against an idea, an 
authority, or a perceived injustice. The notion that a ref¬ 
erence work could challenge ideas and practices, as 
Diderot’s and d’Alembert’s Encyclopedie did, gradually 
died out in the many adaptations that followed it, and it 
is from these adaptations that we receive our rules of en- 
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Encyclopedia Britannica; 


Encyclopedia 
Britannica (right). 

Edinburgh: A. Bell 
and C. Macfar- 
quhar, 1771 .The 
first editor of the 
Encyclopedia Bri¬ 
tannica , William 
Smellie, estab¬ 
lished the criteria 
for the work in the 
preface, stating 
that utility ought 
to be the purpose 
of every 
publication. 

The modern adver¬ 
tising image (far 
right) appears in 
promotional 
brochures for the 
Encyclopedia 
Brtitanica. 

cyclopedia ethic. Recently Ameri¬ 
can newspapers told of the furor 
raised by a renowned scientist who 
had slipped into his Encyclopedia 
Britannica article an argument against animal research. 

In a swell of protest, other scientists and encyclopedia 
readers were promised by Encyclopedia Britannica , Inc., 
that the offending argument would be excised. Whatever 
one thinks of this particular issue, it is clear that contem¬ 
porary consumers do not want “issues” in their encyclo¬ 
pedias. The late twentieth-century encyclopedia thus 
reflects what has become the dominant encyclopedic 
ideal, one that emerged in reaction to Diderot and 
d’Alembert. Instead of an encyclopedia that implied a 
kind of communal unity in the pursuit of useful knowl¬ 
edge, inseparable from ideas of social justice, the encyclo¬ 
pedia became, by the early nineteenth century, what it is 
today—an authoritative but socially transparent refer¬ 
ence work, one of idealized innocence, that may present 
and explain ideas but that can never assert them. 

We are thus still linked today to some of the ideals 
concerning the social role of knowledge of Diderot and 
d’Alembert’s Encyclopedic. Others we have left aside in 
our reverence for, some would say bedazzlement with, 
technology and the idea of “pure” knowledge. 

For those who were unable to attend the 1989 exhibi¬ 
tion, The Encyclopedic and the Age of Revolution will be a 
useful guide to the technological, social, and ideological 
complications in the history of encyclopedias. Its essays, 
which provide brief sketches of the reactions and adapta¬ 
tions of the Encyclopedic especially in Italy, Germany, 


Switzerland, Spain, and Latin America, 
and its detailed catalog help us all move 
around a bit more easily within this intel¬ 
lectual and social labyrinth. Just poring 
over encyclopedias along hundreds of feet 
of shelves is difficult even for the specialist. 
It is no easy task even to take down a 
dozen or so volumes of an encyclopedia in 
order casually to get an idea of what its po¬ 
litical, religious, or national tendencies are 
like. What we hope is that this volume will 

lead other scholars 
and students to 
study some of the 
rich historical mate¬ 
rial that lies within 
encyclopedias. 

Many of these 
works are now hun¬ 
dreds of years old 
and no longer con¬ 
tain “current” infor¬ 
mation, but, like ar¬ 
chaeological records, 
they convey history’s shifting sense of what knowledge is 
supposed to be and for what it is intended. ■ 

“c An encyclopedia must carry out a 
project that encompasses not only the 
various objectives of our academies but all 
branches of human knowledge; a work 
that will only be realized by a society of 
people of letters and artisans , who though 
widely scattered and occupied with their 
own subjects , are linked by a general 
interest in humankind and a feeling of 
mutual benevolence. ” 

—Diderot, Oeuvres completes , 1876 

“Ifyou were a millionaire, you couldnt 
give yourfamily a better gift. ” 

—Encyclopedia Britannica, ca. 1970 


OR, A 


DICTIONARY 

O F 

ARTS and SCIENCES, 
COMPILED UPON A NEW PLAN. 

IN WHICH 

The different Sciences and Arts arc digefted into 
diftindl Treadles or Syftems; 


The various Technical Terms, ifc. arc explained as they occur 
in the order of the Alphabet. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY COPPERPLATES. 


By a Society 
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The Library Foundation of Los Angeles and 
the UCLA Library invite you to celebrate 
the holiday season with a rare opportunity to: 


Support the reclamation of riot-ravaged Los Angeles 
Libraries by helping put books back on library shelves 
where they re needed most. 

See collectors items held by the countryspremier booksellers. 

Start your holiday shopping early in a most enjoyable 
and giving manner. 


Items available for 
perusal or purchase 
will include: 

The original 
manuscript of A. 
Conan Doyle’s Valley 
of Fear, the last 
Sherlock Holmes 
novel 


BOOKFEST FOR LOS ANGELES 

and Art from Ashes 


A first edition of 
Poe’s Tales, which 
includes Murders in 
the Rue Morgue 

A Farewell to Arms, 
signed by Hemingway 


November 27 & 28 

Pauley Pavilion, UCLA Campus 


Friday, November 27,5:30 - 10:00 pm 

Book Auction, Champagne Reception, Preview 
of Saturday’s Book Fest 
Admission, $ 50 , Tax Deductible 


Gone With the Wind, 
inscribed by Vivien 
Leigh 

First edition of 
Wizard of Oz 

First edition of 
Dracula, signed by 
Bram Stoker 

15th Century 
illuminated 
manuscript of A Book 
ofHours 


Saturday, November 28,10:00 am - 7:00 pm 

Book Fest. A day for exhibits and dealings with 
over 100 booksellers from around the country, 
leading dealers in children’s books, manuscripts, 
and rare mystery books as well as some top 
specialists in 19 th and 20 th century literature. 
Admission, $ 10 , Tax Deductible 


Dashiell Hammett’s 
The Maltese Falcon in 
its original dust jacket 

Plus, small first 
editions of books that 
later became wildly 
popular, early books 
of popular authors, or 
books made into hit 
movies. 



Also author signings, 
special displays, 
music, food, and 
more! 

For ticket 
information call 
or write: 

UCLA Central 
Ticket Office 
(310)825-2101 
PO Box 24607 
Los Angeles, CA 
90024-0607 
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Named Endowments: 
Expressions of Personal 
Recognition, Ongoing 
Interest, and Sustained 
Support. 

Permanent endowments 
established for the benefit of the 
UCLA Library can, for instance, 
support vital collection-building 
efforts or the expansion of 
innovative user services and 
information technologies. 

Establishing a named endowment 
offers lasting tribute to the donor or 
honoree, while at the same time 
advancing some particular area of 
scholarship or enhancing library 
programs or services that they 
themselves supported or used with 
great satisfaction. 

Contributions can also be made by 
friends and colleagues to existing 
endowments, in personal 
recognition of someone close, or to 
advance the particular purpose for 
which that endowment was 
designated. 

This selected listing of Library 
Endowments is offered to illustrate 
some of the purposes and 
possibilities for creating a named 
endowment, and to encourage 
consideration. 


i Cornelia Breitenbach 
Memorial Fund 

Cornelia Breitenbach, an Assis¬ 
tant Professor of Design at UCLA 
for nine years, died in 1984 , at the 
age of 36 . Despite her youth, she 
had already earned international rec¬ 
ognition for her work in experimen¬ 
tal textiles, manipulation of surface 
and color, and her performance- 
exhibits of “wearable art.” Of the 
latter, Professors James Bessler, 
Nathan Shapira, and Bernard 
Kester described in writing “the 
magical legacy of seeing Breiten- 
bach’s work brought to life on hu¬ 
man bodies in collective, 
never-ending, kinetic sculpture.” 

In her daughter’s memory, Mar¬ 
garet Breitenbach established this 
endowment designated for Arts Li¬ 
brary acquisitions. Among the first 
titles acquired (and adorned with 
the specially designed bookmark) 
were Patricia Cheesman’s Lao Tex¬ 
tiles, Bradbury Thompson’s The Art 
of Graphic Design, and the prize¬ 
winning volume, Issey Miyake, Photo¬ 
graphs by Irving Penn. 

I Henry J. Bruman 
Education 
Foundation 

This endowment provides sup¬ 
port for acquiring and cataloging 
materials related to Germanic lan¬ 
guages, German-American studies, 
and cultural geography. Professor 
Emeritus Henry Bruman, a past 
chairman of the Geography Depart¬ 
ment and for whom the Bruman 
Map Library is named, began his ca¬ 
reer at UCLA as a hardworking un¬ 
dergraduate emigre from Berlin, 
graduating in 1935 in Chemistry. 


He went on to earn his Ph.D. in 
Geography at Berkeley, then to a 
professorship at UCLA. Thus he 
credits his alma mater and life-long 
employer with providing him with 
his education, his Americanization, 
and his professional competence. 

After successfully applying his 
geographer’s academic interest in 
places to the fruitful business pur¬ 
suit of real estate, Henry Bruman 
had the desire to share his prosper¬ 
ity with the University and in par¬ 
ticular, UCLA. His vehicle for 
doing so became an endowment 
named the Henry J. Bruman Educa¬ 
tional Foundation, which has pro¬ 
vided more than one million dollars 
in endowment funds to the UCLA 
Library. Often Bruman witnesses 
the fruits of his generosity as a fre¬ 
quent attendee at Library-spon¬ 
sored programs and events. 

I Raymond L. Libby 
Fund 

Raymond Libby came to UCLA 
in 1948 as a Professor of Radiology 
and one of the first faculty members 
in the UCLA School of Medicine, 
an association which lasted for 22 
years until his retirement. A pioneer 
in nuclear medicine, he sub¬ 
sequently served as Chief of the Di¬ 
vision of Radiation Biology, Atomic 
Energy Project, from 1956 - 1971 . 
The establishment of the medical 
physics graduate program at the 
UCLA School of Medicine was 
largely based on the courses he had 
organized and taught during the 
previous decade. 

Upon his death in 1976 , his wife 
Bess established this named endow¬ 
ment for the purchase of books in 
radiology, radiation biology, and re¬ 
lated areas in the Louise Darling 
Biomedical Library. Mrs. Libby’s 
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purpose in establishing the endow¬ 
ment was to perpetuate her hus¬ 
band’s memory and his love of 
books, and to express his admiration 
for Louise Darling, founding librar¬ 
ian of the Biomedical Library. 

I Ardis Lodge 

Memorial 

Endowment 

As the Head of the University 
Research Library Reference Depart¬ 
ment where she spent her entire pro¬ 
fessional career and, according to 
her sister Constance, “with no pre¬ 
sumptive heirs, it was quite natural” 
for Ardis Lodge to make the be¬ 
quest for this endowment. Particu¬ 
larly in light of current budget 
constraints, Ardis Lodge would be 
doubly pleased with her decision to 
establish this unrestricted endow¬ 
ment to the Reference Department 
for acquisitions, equipment, patron 
services, staff development, and 
other needs. 

Constance Lodge has expressed 
her appreciation for the gracious ac¬ 
knowledgment of the gift from the 
Chancellor and University Librar¬ 
ian and no less appreciates the Ref¬ 
erence Department keeping her 
informed as to the use of the funds. 
As a loyal UCLA graduate and a 
professional librarian, she has 
planned a bequest that provides for 
substantial addition to the Ardis 
Lodge Memorial Fund. 

I Lucius N. Littauer 
Judaica Book Fund 

It was a collaboration between 
the Library’s Jewish Studies Bibliog¬ 
rapher and UCLA development of¬ 
ficers that persuaded the Lucius N. 


Littauer Foundation to award the 
grant that created this first endow¬ 
ment toward building and preserv¬ 
ing UCLA’s Jewish studies 
collection. Through regular budg¬ 
eted acquisition funds and generous 
gifts, this collection now numbers 
nearly 150,000 volumes and has 
been judged the strongest west of 
the Mississippi. 

As one of its primary collection 
development priorities, the Library 
is currently seeking gifts of $25,000 
or more to endow the acquisition of 
materials in distinct areas of Jewish 
Studies, including Hebrew, Yiddish, 
Ladino, and Judeo-Arabic books, 
newspapers, and journals; the his¬ 
tory of the State of Israel and the 
Zionist movement; Diaspora com¬ 
munities; and Sephardic studies. 

I Herbert Klein 
Endowment 

Malibu author Herbert Klein be¬ 
queathed his own book collection, 
his personal papers, and an unre¬ 
stricted gift to the Department of 
Special Collections, which as its 
first priority with these funds will 
catalog the Klein Collection and, in 
future years, apply the derived in¬ 
come toward acquisitions and pres¬ 
ervation of the collections as well as 
the department’s publication pro¬ 
gram. 

Herbert Klein was a prolific 
writer of both fiction and non- 
fiction whose works and interests 
ranged widely from art history to 
surfing to bioluminescence to the 
elusive 20th century German writer 
B. Traven. 

Klein’s bequest came about due 
to the close relationship that he de¬ 
veloped with the Department of 
Special Collections that began 
when a photo of his wife and occa¬ 


sional collaborator, Mine Cooper 
Klein, was acquired as part of the 
collection of the work of Big Sur 
photographer Edward Weston. 

I Louise Darling 
Biomedical Library 
Staff Development 
Fund 

On a bronze plaque at the en¬ 
trance to the Biomedical Library is 
this quotation from a speech given 
by Louise Darling: “The character 
of the staff as an entity is intangible, 
but nonetheless indelibly, reflected 
in the service the library gives.” 

These words aptly illustrate the 
importance that Louise Darling, 
founder and head of what later be¬ 
came the Louise Darling Biomedi¬ 
cal Library, placed on hiring and 
developing librarians and staff to 
fulfill a mission of excellence. To¬ 
ward this end, she established the 
endowment that bears her name. 
The proceeds from the endowment 
are designated for Biomedical Li¬ 
brary staff development, attendance 
at professional meetings, enrollment 
in career-related courses and semi¬ 
nars, and related activities. 

I John B. Jackson 
Tribute Fund 

In light of his long-standing sup¬ 
port of the Oral History Program, 
the Bruin Pioneer Club and his 
friends have established the John B. 
Jackson Tribute Fund, an unre¬ 
stricted endowment for the Oral 
History Program as a permanent 
and lasting recognition of Johnny 
Jackson’s friendship and profession¬ 
alism. 
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Johnny has been interested in 
seeing UCLA’s story told and re¬ 
corded for fixture generations from 
1927, when he was editor of South¬ 
ern Campus and a columnist for the 
Grizzly and Bruin newspapers, to 
his status as a founding member of 
both the Blue Shield Alumni and 
the Friends of the UCLA Library 
support groups. He himself has con¬ 
tributed to UCLA’s oral history by 
personally conducting interviews of 
Robert and Blanche Campbell, for¬ 
mer owners of the Campbell Book¬ 
store in Westwood; Earl J. Miller, 
former Dean of Undergraduates, 
and John Canaday, former Alumni 
Association president and UC Re¬ 
gent. 

This endowment will help ensure 
that the research of the Oral His¬ 
tory Program, and particularly oral 
history research about UCLA will 
continue in perpetuity. 

I Page Ackerman 
Staff Opportunities 
Fund 

If Page Ackerman’s tenure as 
University Librarian throughout a 
period of unparalleled growth has a 
single theme, it would be identified 
by most of her associates as her un¬ 
common interest in the well-being 
and development of each member 
of the Library staff. When she re¬ 
tired, the Library Staff Association, 
the Friends of the UCLA Library 
and the Senate Committee on the 
Library sent a letter to the entire Li¬ 
brary staff which expressed regret at 
her departure, gratitude for her serv¬ 
ice to the University, pride in her 
stature on the national scene, and 
anticipation in her continued inter¬ 
est in the Library. 

Because Page Ackerman had 
long expressed a desire to help in 


the establishment of a staff develop¬ 
ment fund, the letter went on to say, 
an endowment was conceived in her 
name to support Library-based 
training programs and to help staff 
members pursue formal courses, 
workshops, and conferences. 


I Completing the list of the 
UCLA Library’s named 
endowments are the following: 


W. Jarvis Barlow Los Angeles Col¬ 
lege Clinic Association Fund to de¬ 
velop the medical history collection in 
the Biomedical Library; 

Thomas Gill Cary Library Fund to 

purchase books in the field of the appli¬ 
cation of psychology to engineering; 

Bruno Chiapinelli Memorial Fund 

to purchase books in the field of data 
processing; 

Ernest Dawson Memorial Fund to 

purchase books about books; 

East Asian Library Various Donors 
Fund to support the acquisition of 
books and library materials for the 
Richard C. Rudolph East Asian Li¬ 
brary; 

Endowment for the Archive of 
Popular American Music to support 
acquisitions for the Archive of Popular 
American Music; 

Francis P. Farquhar Mountaineer¬ 
ing Collection to provide for the devel¬ 
opment and maintenance of the Francis 
P. Farquhar Mountaineering Collection; 

J. Paul Getty Trust Fund to be used 
by the Department of Special Collec¬ 
tions for European manuscripts and 
books made prior to 1600 A.D., primar¬ 
ily in Italian; 

Edward A. Lasher Chemistry Li¬ 
brary Fund to purchase books, peri¬ 
odicals, or other library materials for 
the Chemistry Library; 

Library of Architecture and Allied 
Arts of Los Angeles Endowment to 

support acquisitions and improvements 


to the Architecture and Urban Plan¬ 
ning Library; 

Ann Scott Longueil Fund to pur¬ 
chase books for the University Research 
Library in the fields of English, Ameri¬ 
can, and classic Latin Literature; 

Everett and Jean Moore Endow¬ 
ment for the acquisition of reference 
works for the University Library in 
whatever unit of the Library the need is 
most evident; 

Franklin E. Murphy, M.D. Fund to 

purchase materials in the history of 
medicine, broadly defined, for the 
UCLA Biomedical Library; 

William A. Nitze Memorial Fund 

to purchase books for the University Li¬ 
brary; 

George Ross Robertson Library 
Fund to purchase books for the Chem¬ 
istry Library; 

Bernadine J. L. M. Zelenka En¬ 
dowment to support the publications of 
the Department of Special Collections. 

Endowments such as these are 
permanently invested by the 
University and the interest income 
is used by the Library to sustain and 
augment the Library’s mission, 
thereby benefitting the University 
and the community it serves. 

Unrestricted endowments are 
especially valued because they offer 
flexibility and ensure that 10 or 50 
years from now, the library will have 
funds available for the urgent needs 
all but impossible to predict today. 
All inquiries concerning the UCLA 
Library’s existing funds or the 
prospects and procedures for 
creating a named endowment can 
be directed toward: Cynthia 
McBurney, Director for 
Development, University Research 
Library. 
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At this year’s 

44th Campbell 
Student Book 
Collection 
Competition 

the judges met 
and together 
weighed the 
relative merits 
of each 
collection, 
taking into 
account factors 
such as the 
collection’s 
cohesiveness, as 
well as each 
student’s cover 
letter expressing 


the motivations, 
strategies, and 
the origins of 
their personal 
acquisitions. 

by Michael P. Olson 
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The collections, fine as they were, often 
warranted an additional several minutes while 
the judges wrote notes of their reactions for the 
benefit of the competitors. 
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T 

he awards for the 44th Annual Robert B. 

^HL*and Blanche Campbell Student Book Collec¬ 
tion Competition were presented last April 22nd in the 
Department of Special Collections. This year the organ¬ 
izing committee forwarded to the judges 14 collections 
as the final entries. 

The judges for this competition were Kathy Donahue 
(Head, Department of History & Special Collections, 
Biomedical Library), Carolyn See (novelist, critic, and 
Adjunct Professor, English Department), and Betty 
Rosenberg (Senior Lecturer Emerita, Graduate School 
of Library and Information Science). 

This year’s awards were finally selected, with no little 
difficulty: 

Undergraduate 1st Prize, $300, Charles D. 

Phillips, “Keeping the Beat: A Collection of’Beat’ 

Literature”; 

Graduate 1st Prize, $300, Pamela Gray, “From 

Twilight Loves to Amazon Lesbians, 1914-1982"; 

Undergraduate 2nd Prize, $150, Kerem Bilge, 

“George C. Marshall: A Dedication to Freedom”; 

Graduate 2nd Prize, $150, Randall Wayne Allred, 

“Writing the Civil War: A Book Collection”; 

Outstanding Children’s Collection, $300, Ned A. 

Raggett, “The Lord of the Fantasies: J.R.R. 

Tolkien and His Works”; 

Library Staff Association Prize, $100, Drew 

Robert Morris, “Tibetan Culture, History, and 

Language.” 

The topics of the other finalists’ collections covered 
Germany’s ground war in World War II, Lewis Carroll, 
a second collection of the Beat Generation, two collec¬ 


tions of illustrated children’s books, a collection entitled, 
“Step After Step: Surrealism Now and Then,” and “Jung 
Love,” with the writings of Carl Gustav Jung. 

While discretion precludes divulging the judges’ spe¬ 
cific likes and dislikes among the various entries, some 
general indication of their methodologies and comments 
from behind the scenes is permissible. 

Each judge spent 10-15 minutes examining each col¬ 
lection, reviewing the written narratives, and perusing 
bibliographies. The critical comparative phase of the 
judging began after each had finished her individual 
evaluations. Then, the judges met and together weighed 
the relative merits of each collection, taking into account 
factors such as its cohesiveness and completeness—what 
was included in the collection and, equally important, 
what was missing. Also heavily weighed was each stu¬ 
dent’s cover letter expressing the motivations, strategies, 
and origin of his or her collection. 

While the judges were usually not initially in unison, 
after a few moments of discussion they always reached 
agreement. Some collections evoked quite distinct re¬ 
sponses. One was nothing less than “a preemptive strike, 
bizarre, serious.” Another was so “right out there”—in 
the best sense—that one judge wanted to look for addi¬ 
tional items for that student’s already excellent collec¬ 
tion. The judges were openly impressed with the 
bibliographies, both with regard to the form and the de¬ 
tailed annotations. Perhaps the most telling aspect of the 
process was that the judges learned something that they 
had not known when entering the University Research 
Library earlier that day. 

The cover letters introducing each collection con¬ 
tained some fascinating and personal revelations. 

Pamela Gray, for instance, described the difficulties of 
collecting dated books by and about lesbians in particu¬ 
lar, the “pulp” novels in her collection: “There are numer¬ 
ous stories of women who read and then destroyed these 
books to protect themselves. One lesbian writer burned 
hers; another threw hers out a window onto a highway.” 
She continued, “How much of lesbian history has been 
lost because of the fear of discovery?” Gray’s collection is 
intended to help put this history into perspective. 

Charles D. Phillips, an English major, discovered the 
writings of the Beat Generation to be “raw, uncensored 
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truth—personal 
depictions of 
moral and men¬ 
tal revolution in 
contemporary 
America.” 

Kerem S. 

Bilge related 
how, “At sixteen, 

I visited the 
D-Day beaches 
in France. I was 
fascinated by 
Operation Over- 
lord, but what 
began to interest 
me more was 
that the great op¬ 
eration was 
merely one part 
of a global strat¬ 
egy created by 
General of the 
Army George C. Marshall. I was amazed to find that 
General Marshall had not only played a large part in sav¬ 
ing the world from Hitler, but that after the war his Mar¬ 
shall Plan saved a broken Europe from starvation and 
communism. Therefore, my parents, growing up in Tur¬ 
key, probably owed him their lives and prosperity not 
just once, but twice.” 

Ned A. Raggett confessed that “many people speak 
disparagingly of my love of Tolkien, saying I should have 
grown out of him years ago. I disagree profoundly. In¬ 
stead, I feel I have grown with him, with each rereading 
allowing me the chance to appreciate him anew.” 

K eynoting the awards ceremony, Betty Rosenberg 
gave a splendid ten-minute talk on the much 
anticipated demise of the printed book. Con¬ 
fronting its supposedly inevitable death with words of ro¬ 
mance and irony, Rosenberg cited some virtues of the 
printed book that are lost to the electronic efficiency of 
modern information media. 

She reminded the audience of the pleasure of being 
read to (different from that of reading to oneself) or 
reading to those less blessed. Conjuring a Victorian pair 
reading Trollope’s novels aloud in the quiet evenings, she 
observed that present-day couples still read aloud, and 
sometimes still Trollope. With some pleasure she 
pointed out how children want to hold the book and beg 
to be read to, often the same story repeatedly. 


She spoke on 
behalf of the col¬ 
lector or scholar 
who is chal¬ 
lenged by revised 
and augmented 
manuscripts and 
typescripts. 
When these are 
related to the fi¬ 
nal printing, 
what strange in¬ 
terpretations 
may come. But, 
she said, with 
the arrival of the 
word processor, 
who can conjec¬ 
ture what was 
erased and the 
earlier, lost 
quirks of mind. 
She be¬ 
moaned that last rebellious bastion of a reader’s individu¬ 
ality, the righteous, enraged, and often very rude com¬ 
mentary that is written in margins (too often in the 
library’s copy) to correct and chastise an author. 

Finally, she wondered how flickering screens will ever 
evolve an aesthetic to equal the printed book; likewise 
the feel and the marvelous portability of the book. 
“Somehow I’m daunted,” she confessed, “at taking an 
electronic book to bed with me.” 

If “the book is dead,” Betty Rosenberg concluded, 
“long live the book.” ■ 

As beloved owners of a Westwood bookstore, Robert B. 
and Blanche Campbell established their book-collecting con¬ 
test in 1948 to encourage book collecting among students. 

Since that time, it has become, in every respect, a central fix¬ 
ture at UCLA. The Library has recently launched a fund¬ 
raising drive to create an endowment to ensure the continued 
success of the Campbell Competition. 

The organizing committee for this year's Campbell compe¬ 
tition included Elaine Adams (Physics Library), Tina Herod 
(College Library), Michael P. Olson and Jain Fletcher 
(Chair, both of the University Research Library). The co¬ 
sponsors included the Library Staff Association, the Friends 
of the UCLA Library, the University of California Press, 
and the Southern California Chapter of the Antiquarian 
Booksellers Association of America. 



(From left to right) Bottom row: Pamela Gray, Karin Moeller, Charles D. Phillips, and Kathy 
Donahue. Middle row: Carolyn See, Dorothy A. Kramer, Anne Wheelock, Rebecca Sprigg, 
and Betty Rosenberg. Top row: Hamilton B. Underwood, Ned A. Raggett, Michael Mills, 
Randall Wayne Allred, Robin C. Chiang, and Sonia A. Roman. Not pictured: Kerem S. Bilge. 
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Events £s? 
Exhibits 



Medicine in the Age of Columbus 

A lecture series in the California Room 
of the UCLA Faculty Center on 
Tuesdays at 6:00 PM ■ 

Presented by the UCLA Programs in Medi¬ 
cal Classics, the UCLA Center for Medieval 
and Renaissance Studies, and the UCLA 
Biomedical Library, with the support of the 
UCLA School of Medicine and the Na¬ 
tional Endowment for the Humanities. 
December 8,1992 

Medical Licensing and Learning in Aragon 
and New Spain 

Michael P. McVaugh, University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill 
January 19,1993 

The Witches’ Hammer ( 1487 ): Handbook of 
the Inquisition 

John C. Nemiah, Dartmouth Medical 
School 8c Harvard University 
February 9,1993 

From the Devil to Descartes: Changing Con¬ 
cepts of the Body 

Patrick Vandermeersch, Groningen Uni¬ 
versity 

March 9,1993 

The Hospital in the Age of Columbus 
Dieter Jetter, University of Cologne 


UCLA ]ibmrian 

11334 University Research Library 
University of California, Los Angeles 
405 Hilgard Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90024-1575 


April 20,1993 

Native American Medicinal Plants 
Mildred E. Mathias, UCLA 

May 25,1993 

A Plague Upon Both Your Houses: Syphilis 

in the Age of Columbus 

Ann G. Carmichael, Indiana University 

Dolphins and Anchors, 

Cats & Mice 

Selections from the Ahmanson- 
Murphy Aldine and Italian Printing 
Collections 

Department of Special Collections 
October-December 
From the time that printing was invented, 
printers used colophons, marks or images 
that would today be considered logos or 
trademarks. The tide for this exhibit is taken 
from the marks of two Venetian printers, 
Aldo Manuzio and Melchiorre Sessa . 

(Part of the city-wide celebration of Dr. 
Franklin D. Murphy’s 75 th birthday.) 

“With Equal Pride” 

Lesbian &. Gay Studies at UCLA 

Department of Special Collections 
January-March 

This exhibit shows items pertaining to the 
social, political, and cultural history of lesbi¬ 
ans and gay men in the context of emerging 
studies programs, around the world and at 
UCLA. Among works featured are those of 
UCLA students, alumni, faculty, and staff. 

New World Ancient Texts: The 
Cultural Impact of an Encounter 

Tow ell Library (at Janss Steps) 
November 13-December 11 
A travelling exhibition tracing the trans¬ 
forming effects of the voyages of exploration 
(including those of Christopher Columbus) 
upon European thought and culture from 
1450 to 1700 . From the American Library 
Association and the New York Public Li¬ 
brary, with funding from the National En¬ 
dowment for the Humanities. 


Artists’ Book Exhibitions 

Arts Library 

Since its inception in 1984 , the series, cu¬ 
rated by Assistant Professor Barbara 
Drucker, has included modified books, mul¬ 
tiples, xerographic works, one-of-a-kind 
items, and fine press books. Oftentimes, the 
work displayed may be more book-inspired 
than book. 

September 28-November 12 

Works by Susan Wolff. 

November 12-January 1,1993 
Works by Emily Wolff. 

January 2-February 15 
Works by Mary Anne Peers. 

Censorship in the Arts: Historical 
Perspectives 

URL Staircase Exhibit , November 

To coordinate with the meeting of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences on 
Friday, November 20 , this exhibit examines 
controversies surrounding patronage, censor¬ 
ship, and governmental action. Censored 
books will be on display. 

Cabrillo and the Age of Discovery 

URL Staircase Exhibit 
October 15-November 30 

An exhibit to accompany the 
Cabrilho/Cabrillo Conference at UCLA on 
November 19 . Funded by the Luse-Ameri- 
can Foundation, it commemorates the 450 th 
anniversary of Cabrillo’s exploration of Cali¬ 
fornia. 

75 Years of Finland 1917-1992 

University Research Library 
September 15-December 31 

The Library’s Finnish collections are among 
the finest outside of Scandinavia. On display 
will be books commemorating Finland’s cul¬ 
tural history; postcards on loan from the 
Finnish Postal Museum will be on display. 
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